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AFTER THE ARMISTICE 


LESSONS OF THE WAR IN KOREA 


T HE glum acceptance on both sides of the terms so painfully negotiated 
at Panmunjom shows the general sense that there is nothing for anyone 
to rejoice over beyond the relief that the slaughter has come to a stop and 
the reasonable hope that it will not be resumed. That, of course, is no small 
matter. It has not been sufficiently appreciated in England that, by the stan- 
dards of any century less bloody than the twentieth, this was a great war. 
The reason is that much the greater share of the casualties was borne by the 
Americans. But the total of killed on both sides is estimated as 14 million, 
eight times as many as in the Franco-Prussian war; the civilian deaths are 
probably another million; and at the end of it a small people is left in misery 
and devastation, politically divided as it was before the conflict began, and 
riven by new feuds that have been generated by the fighting. Perhaps the best 
that can be said for the agreement to sound the “cease fire” in a position of 
strategic and political deadlock is that it will stand recorded, for the benefit 
of all who in the future may contemplate seeking their ends by military aggres- 
sion, as an object lesson in the essential barrenness of war. 

There may be other lessons which are less trite. If the war has failed to 
change the map of Korea, it has notably modified the patterns of world 
power. If any state may be said to have gained by it, it is Communist China, 
which emerges from the struggle with a case-hardened veteran army, a highly 
organized munitions industry, and a new prestige in the eyes of all Asia. 
The Communist claim to'the full international status of the de facto Govern- 
ment of China may dominate the opening of the political conference for con- 
cluding the Korean war. 

The gains in prestige, however, are not all on the Communist side. ‘The 
parallel between the attempts to restrain aggression in Abyssinia and Korea 
is sufficiently close to illustrate the advance in the practice of collective 
security. The United Nations has in fact achieved the declared object with 
which it went into battle: the frontier which was violated by the aggression 
of three years ago has been restored. The cost has been terrible, but the 
formal vindication is complete. That technical success, however, is the lesser 
part of the achievement. The essential advance over the previous unsuccess- 
ful experiment does not reside in the fact that Abyssinia was conquered in 
defiance of the League while the United Nations succeeded in preserving 
the integrity of South Korea, but rather in the proof that at the first general 
call for support from the Security Council, weakened as it was at that time 
by the recent withdrawal of the U.S.S.R., the Western members honoured 
their obligations. Having honoured them, they remained loyal through three 
years of wearing war, with no prospect of material gain. Many small nations, 
with no interest in the Korean frontier except the universal civilized interest 
in maintaining the sanctions of international law, sent their contingents. At 
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the lowest estimate of the gains of the Korean war, a collective warning of 
unmistakable force has been given that the peaceful countries of the Western 
allegiance are capable of acting promptly and together. 

The question that remains to perplex the friends of peace was whether 
these members of the United Nations will act with equal unanimity should 
a like emergency occur again, or whether we have been misled by their 
reaction in circumstances uniquely favourable to such a result. The cardinal 
difference between the situations of 1935 and 1950 was not the difference in 
the contractual obligations undertaken by members of the League and the 
United Nations respectively, but the absence of the United States on the first 
occasion and her presence in a dominating position on the second. The 
combination which has now achieved its end was created by the leadership 
of Mr. Truman. The United States under the Democratic Administration 
was visibly prepared to fight, and the rest of the free world took courage. 
It was a revolutionary departure from traditional American policy, a depar- 
ture which, be it remembered, Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration was clearly 
as unable to take in response to Hitler’s aggression upon Poland as it would 
have been in response to Mussolini’s upon Ethiopia. Whether any such 
drastic denial of ancient isolationist axioms would have been possible if the 
Republican Party had been in office in 1950 is a hypothetical question too 
speculative to be answered; yet it is bound to be asked because of its bearing 
on the future. The present Administration at least, inheriting the respon- 
sibilities which the Democrats incurred, has boldly faced their further im- 
plications. The mission of Mr. Dulles to the theatre of war may well mark 
an epoch in American foreign policy. By negotiating the treaty of mutual 
defence with the*Republic of Korea, the Secretary of State has for the first 
time committed his country to an active concern with the affairs of the 
Asiatic mainland; and his action has been sufficiently favourably received 
at home to justify the hope that the new extension of policy will not be 
rendered abortive by congressional distrust. Thus, when the political con- 
ference meets, there should be assurance that American leadership in peace 
guarantees the frontiers of freedom against Communist expansion at least as 
definitely in Asia as it does in Europe—and will maintain its old positions in 
Europe as firmly as the new positions in Asia. 

For though the conference is called to settle the future of divided Korea, 
the thoughts of the nations on either side of the table cannot be diverted for 
long from the greater problem of divided Germany. If the United Nations 
by the tenacity it has shown in the conduct of the war has gained authority 
as a stabilizing force in Far Eastern affairs, the value of its success will be 
measured by the extent to which it proves to have become more effective as 
a stabilizing force in Europe. 

At least there should be some renewal of faith in the United Nations as 
providing a forum in which those member nations which have acted together 
in the Korean war can preserve their cohesion and confront their political 


adversaries in disciplined ranks. I€ through its organs the division of the | 


world can be reflected in orderly debate in any way analogous to the align- 
ment of parties in a domestic Parliament, there will have been some advance, 
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some check upon the ever-present fear of a violent outbreak. To recognize 
that in present circumstances the United Nations will have done well if it 
can re-establish a central machinery for international negotiation is to fall 
far short of the sanguine hopes of its founders at San Francisco. The dream 
that the victorious alliance of the war might be extended into an indefinite 
future for the policing of the world may seem to have perished for ever in 
the frosts of the cold war. If any statesman still cherishes the faith that some 
day the nations may struggle back to that great conception, it is probably 
the British Prime Minister. In his proposal for the meeting of the supreme 
leaders of the Great Powers, to study the great issues in dispute, recognizing, 
in mutual tolerance of their divergent philosophies, the supreme common 
interest in peace, there lingers the germ of the lofty idealism of eight years 
ago. The proposal has been frustrated for the moment, not only by Sir 
Winston Churchill’s illness but by the political accidents of other countries. 
It would be meaningless in any hands but his. It is to be hoped that he is 
not reconciled to the abandonment of his endeavour. Mr. Malenkov’s 
formidable allocution on August 8 was delivered in a tone of authority 
suggesting that the Soviet Union has once more a government as firmly 
established as in the days of Stalin. Some of his references, as to the con- 
tinued validity of the Franco-Soviet alliance, have been read as hinting the 
desire to restore the old principle of concert. By announcing that the United 
States no longer possessed the monopoly of the hydrogen bomb, he also gave 
one more warning of the awful threat under which the nations are com- 
pelled to pursue the quest of peace. The opportunity for a new gesture of 
leadership in the quest may present itself at any time. It may still be that 
Sir Winston Churchill, as he enters his eightieth year, has one more, and his 
greatest, service to render to mankind. 





TWO FRIENDS OF THE ROUND 
TABLE 


SIR THOMAS HUNTER, K.B.E., M.A., M.S.C. 


HE New Zealand Group wishes to place on record its deep regret at the 
death of an old and valued member of the Group, in the person of Sir 
Thomas Hunter. 

Sir Thomas was born in London in 1876 and was educated at Port Chalmers 
High School and Otago University, where he had a distinguished career. He 
rendered invaluable service to Victoria University College, first as Lecturer 
in Mental Science and Economics, and as Principal of the College since 1938. 
He had a wide influence in the development of educational policy and re- 
search in New Zealand, both within and beyond the University. 

He was a Fellow of the University Senate since 1912 and Vice-Chancellor 
from 1929 to 1947. In 1950 he was awarded an Honorary Lit. D. 

Sir Thomas was a member of the Wellington Group of THE Rounp TABLE 
since 1936, and during that period was selected as the writer of the New 
Zealand article on numerous occasions. He took a keen interest in the work 
of the Group, and until his illness was a regular attendant at its meetings for 
the review of the quarterly article. He had an intimate knowledge of New 
Zealand life and contributed to the working of the Group the same kindly 
but critical independence that marked his work as an educationalist. 


New Zealand, June 1953. 


HAROLD SPRENT NICHOLAS 

AROLD SPRENT NICHOLAS, who died in June 1953 at the age of 76, 

was a foundation member of THe Rounp TaBLe in New South Wales. 
For 34 years he took an active and most helpful part in its affairs. By nature a 
gifted intellectual he left Tasmania, his native State, for Oxford, there to 
continue his study of the classics. After obtaining his Master of Arts degree 
and being admitted to the Inner Temple, he returned to Australia, settled in 
Sydney, and immediately entered upon the strenuous course of activities that 
eventually brought him to the forefront of public life. There he drew around 
him enduring friendships from every section of the community. His erudi- 
tion and sympathetic nature, added to a capacious memory, did much to 
create and freshen the atmosphere in which he moved. His liberal mind, and 
his estimable and genial character, made him a central figure in almost any 
company in which he happened to find himself. His many gifts, even if he 
were aware of them, were never allowed to cause the slightest feeling of 
inferiority in those with whom he was associating. In him the happy results 
of early training and self-discipline were blended with a generous tolerance 
of the views, and often the deficiencies, of others. 

His personality fitted him pre-eminently for the important work which he 
was called upon to perform. He began his active career in journalism, where 
he gained an honourable reputation. He understood both its influence and its 
obligation in a democracy. Later he decided to practise at the Bar. Later still 
he entered Parliament where, in the Legislative Council of New South Wales, 
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he soon became one of the most respected figures. Finally he was appointed 
to the judiciary, and, in due course, held with much distinction the high 
position of Chief Judge in the Equity jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
New South Wales. 

He had previously appeared as counsel to assist the Peden Royal Commis- 
sion on the Constitution, appointed by the Bruce Government in 1927. 
According to its report his “presentation of the issues and the evidence was 
marked by conspicuous ability and fairness, and his addresses, printed with 
the evidence, are a valuable and illuminating study of the interpretation and 
working of the Constitution, and of the proposals for its alteration”. 

Although he sat in the Equity jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, Nicholas’s 
interest in constitutional law and in developments in the status of Australia 
within the Commonwealth never flagged. All the case and statute law relevant 
to the Australian Constitution was so carefully analysed and ordered that, 
within a year of his retirement from the Bench in 1947, he was able to publish 
an authoritative study of the subject. The quality of this work, The Austra- 
lian Constitution, was at once recognized, and, since its publication, it has 
been freely used in University Law Schools and is already in its second edition. 

Before his appointment to the Bench and after his retirement from it, 
Nicholas was entrusted by Governments of New South Wales and the Com- 
monwealth with enquiries of first-rate importance. He was Chairman of the 
Commission appointed in 1932 to enquire into the proposals of the New 
State Movement in New South Wales. His report “was the first real effort to 
tackle the question of the subdivision of any existing State into smaller areas 
of self-government”’.* In November 1951, the Commonwealth Government 
appointed him Chairman of a Committee of Enquiry into the salaries and 
allowances of members of the National Parliament. The principles enunciated 
in the report of the Committee evoked universal respect, and its recommenda- 
tions were adopted in their entirety by the federal parliament. 

Nicholas also entered with much zeal into projects for the advancement 
of Art and the Drama. He was associated with Gregan McMahon in the early 
days of the Repertory Society in Sydney. He became President of the British 
Drama League in Australia. His last public appearance was at the League’s 
luncheon on the day of his death to welcome the Stratford-on-Avon Com- 
pany with Anthony Quayle as its leader. 

His personality, where kindliness almost obscured the force of a noble 
character, and the genuineness of his sympathy, were factors which added 
much to the reverence shown to the work he did in the more dangerous 
fields of politics and litigation. His death was keenly deplored by a large 
number of friends both here and abroad, who realize that the gap in the ranks 
of intellectual life caused by it will be extremely difficult to fill. By none 
associated with him in public affairs will his passing be more acutely felt than 
by those who had the benefit of his wisdom and knowledge, and the example 
of his magnanimous approach to controversial issues, at meetings of the 
Sydney Group of THe Rounp TasLe. 

Sydney, July 1953. 

* D. H. Drummond, M.P., Australia’s Changing Constitution, p. 45. 





THE CORONATION AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH. III 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Y common consent the great solemnity of June 2 was unique in British 

history, arousing a depth of emotion not stirred in England at least since 
the coronation of Charles II, and not felt in the Commonwealth and the 
outer world at any time. This universal, intense and often devout interest is 
not to be wholly explained by the new devices which for the first time 
allowed the multitudes to watch the ceremony with their own eyes as it 
proceeded. The rite in which they were thus enabled almost to participate 
was in fact more worthy of the august tradition in which it was rooted than 
any rendering for centuries. Hanoverian coronations reflected the cynical 
disregard of the ruling grandees for the mystical values of the monarchy, and 
for a century the gross ostentation of the banquet overshadowed the sanctities 
of the royal dedication before the altar. Extreme secularism, still in the 
ascendant when Queen Victoria was crowned, was reinforced by the parsi- 
mony of the reaction against the extravagance of the coronation of George IV, 
the last at which the ancient inaugural ceremonies in Westminster Hall were 
included. The coronation of Edward VII, already handicapped by the diffi- 
culties of recovering an almost lost tradition after the long reign of his 
mother, was marred at the last moment by the sudden illness of the King, 
and the consequent necessity both to postpone and to curtail the ceremony. 
That of George V was celebrated by a nation bitterly divided by the party 
quarrel over the House of Lords, with a further dispute over Ireland on the 
horizon; and when George VI came to Westminster the heart-searchings 
over the abdication of his predecessor had scarcely been allayed. 

By the time of the accession of Elizabeth II, however, all such disturbing 
factors had ceased to operate. A nation and Commonwealth that had lately 
confronted and survived great dangers under the leadership of the historic 
Crown were profoundly conscious of their unity at a deep level on which the 
necessary divisions of party, much milder now than in former reigns, were 
not relevant. A princess long known and loved, whom the entire Common- 
wealth had confidently accepted as the symbol of its future hopes, had all the 
world on her side when she came to take seisin of her dominion. Her known 
dedication, her youth, her grace and charm, which in the supreme sacra- 
mental moment were visibly transfigured to spiritual beauty, uplifted the 
hearts of all. In the dark and stormy aftermath of world war, through which 
the Commonwealth still painfully struggles, there was a renewed vision of 
light ahead. 

Moreover, the actual performance of the great solemnity, considered 
even technically as if it were a dramatic production, was perfect beyond 
all expectation and all praise. “The beauty of holiness” could not have 
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been more exquisitely typified and displayed. The scholars who worked on 
the revision of the liturgy itself had matched learning with aesthetic sense. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Dean of Westminster, and the Earl 
Marshal, chiefs of the great company of men who had prepared the cere- 
monies over many months and executed them faultlessly on the day, are 
entitled to feel that through their labours a sublime spiritual experience was 
communicated to many nations. 

Having said all this, it may seem ungenerous to resume a suspended debate 
and say that there is very much about the conduct of the ceremonies which 
needs to be seriously considered, with a view to substantial change before 
the time—far distant, as all pray—when another coronation has to be pre- 
pared. Yet none of the arguments which were advanced in previous issues of 
Tue Rounp Taste* for associating the oversea members of the Common- 
wealth more closely and visibly with the Sovereign’s consecration have lost 
their force. Specific proposals, intended to relate the symbolic rites more 
closely to the contemporary world without doing violence to the ancient 
tradition, were then put forward. They were favourably regarded by the 
press of many parts of the Commonwealth, and many private expressions of 
approval reached the Editor of THz Rounp Taste. It was, however, repre- 
sented to him—such are the administrative complexity of modern life and 
the multitude of authorities who have to be consulted in a matter affecting 
the whole Commonwealth—that even nine months before the coronation, 
when the proposals were first published, it was already too late to make any 
significant change in the arrangements. The time to propose amendments of 
the ceremonies, as one of the most responsible functionaries observed to the 
Editor, is not just before but just after a coronation. This is a hard saying, 
for it is before a coronation that public opinion is intensely interested in all 
the details and is able to exert its pressure; there is, however, no point in 
disputing it at the present date. All that is now possible is to offer some 
critical remarks on the late coronation to those whose business it is to pre- 
serve the record and transmit their opinion upon it to the generation who 
will bear responsibility when the next is being planned. 

The purpose of the coronation, it may be assumed as an axiom, was to 
invoke the divine blessing on the whole of the life work of the Queen; and 
since her essential function today is not to rule but to represent, to shadow 
forth in her single person the unity of each of the nations in which she is the 
head of society and of the Commonwealth in which all of these, and more, 
are included, there was implicit in her consecration a solemn dedication of 
the whole fellowship. Now supposing the Commonwealth were a new associa- 
tion like the United Nations, with no established ceremonial for the in- 
auguration of its symbolic head, it is certain that any ritual which might be 
devised would differ fundamentally from that which was performed on 
June 2; for, apart from the brief participation of the Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland in one of the preliminaries, the whole proceeding was carried 

* See “The Coronation and the Commonwealth”, in No. 168, September 1952, pp. 


297-304, and “The Coronation and the Commonwealth. IT”, in No. 169, December 1952, 
pp. 3-8. 
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through according to a purely English tradition, and by personages owing 
their place to the English dignities they held. The representatives of all the 
other nations of the Commonwealth were present as honoured guests and 
spectators, but performed no symbolic act in the installation of their Queen. 

Yet the Queen was to be crowned as the symbol of the unity of her peoples, 
not only in space but in time. The coronation would have totally failed to 
convey the spiritual experience that it did if she had not seemed to be placed 
in the endless succession of her ancestors and her posterity, and so to set her 
subjects in communion with the past and the future of nation and Common- 
wealth, by having ritual words pronounced over her which had come down 
from time immemorial and might be expected to be pronounced again over 
kings and queens in ages yet unborn. If the wide extent of the modern 
Commonwealth calls for change in the rites, the need to emphasize its con- 
tinuity calls for strict conservation of the ancient forms. The problem of the 
coronation is to resolve this apparent conflict. 


Beyond the State 


NE strictly rational solution, evidently, would be to have a separate 

ceremony for the inauguration of the new reign performed in each 
independent State of the Commonwealth. Modern advances in rapid com- 
munication have made it physically possible for the Sovereign to attend all 
these ceremonies; but even if this were not so, the formal purpose would be 
served if he were installed by proxy, presumably in the person of the Gover- 
nor General. This pattern would conform to the doctrine, which is now 
gaining favour among constitutional lawyers, that there are now a number 
of distinct Crowns in the Commonwealth, united by law—the Preamble of 
the Statute of Westminster—on the same head, but theoretically divisible by 
further legislation. Yet it is only necessary to imagine such a system of 
multiple installations in order to see how utterly it would fail to express the 
profound feelings which were implicit in this year’s single great ceremony. 
This conception of separable Crowns may become necessary to the lawyer’s 
theorizing; but it did not seem that kind of crown that the crowds saw upon 
the Queen’s head as she drove through the London streets or television 
viewers saw her actually receive in the Abbey. The legal abstraction was 
plainly irrelevant on the day; the Crown is something more than a synonym 
for the authority of the executive. 

From the point of view of the Commonwealth, that which was of supreme 
value in the celebrations was that they brought together the whole of its 
many peoples in spirit, and numbers of official and private representatives of 
each of them in the flesh, for a common purpose which was wholly unpolitical 
—to honour their Queen in unison, and so to be drawn closer to one another. 
Separate coronations would have the opposite effect—to hold them apart. 
The logical case in their favour is presumably that, since we have now an 
association of mutually independent States, each State requires a separate 
consecration; the Commonwealth is not itself a State, but only the totality of 
these States; if all the parts have been dedicated, there is no need to dedicate 
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the whole. Our instinctive revolt against this bleak reasoning reveals the 
fallacy in its premises. On June 2 we did not feel in our hearts—or at least 
were not satisfied to feel—that the State was coming to be consecrated by the 
Church. We have learnt to think of the Queen as the symbol of something 
much more than the State. She is the head of society as a whole and in each 
of its aspects; and she is head of the State only because that is one such aspect, 
the political. The Commonwealth may not be a State, but it is emphatically 
a society, a family joined by bonds which do not belong to politics; and 
therefore the need that its members have to see their corporate life con- 
secrated cannot be satisfied except by a ceremony of universal validity, in 
which they shall all share. 

It has been useful to consider this theoretical case for multiple coronations, 
not because any responsible authority in the Commonwealth has advocated 
it, but because the consideration of why multiple coronations would be 
inadequate has thrown emphasis on the true nature of the single coronation 
which has to be shaped to the needs of the Commonwealth. The Common- 
wealth is many States but one society. The coronation is the dedication of the 
society rather than of the States. In that sense the nations, of which the States 
are the political organs, can all take part in it without compromising their 
independence. In moulding its forms so as to provide for their active parti- 
cipation it is social rather than political realities that have to be symbolically 
expressed. 


Elements Sacred and Profane 


ITH this principle in mind, the ancient structure of the coronation 

ceremonies may be re-examined. The elements of which they are built 
up were set out in some detail in the first article of this series ;* they may now 
be recapitulated from a slightly different point of view. It will again be 
desirable to found the argument, not on the maimed rites of today, but on 
the complete cycle which was preserved, unchanged in essentials, at least 
from early Angevin times down to the mutilations of 1831. 

Even from the internal evidence of the rites themselves, it is plain that a 
Christian consecration has been interpolated into a more primitive pagan 
ceremony. The claimant, having assured himself of the succession by occupy- 
ing the principal fortress of the realm, the Tower of London, is brought in 
procession by the magnates, showing himself to the people by the way, and 
ceremonially inaugurated in the home of his ancestors—the Palace of West- 
minster. The inauguration takes the immemorial and simple form of raising 
him aloft in the high seat in the great hall—called in old English usage the 
marble chair or the King’s Bench. Thus seated in his majesty, if the pagan 
ceremony had remained untouched, he would forthwith call for meat and 
ale, and would feast with his great men in celebration of his accession. 

At this point, however, the new religion breaks in. The Christian clergy, 
represented by the Abbot and Convent of Westminster, or in later times the 
Dean and Prebendaries, arrive in procession, and invite the King-elect, before 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 168, September 1952, pp. 299, 300. 
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he proceeds with his banquet, to seek a higher sanction for his royalty. They 
bring with them, and lay out on the marble table before him, the treasures in 
their custody : the sceptre and crown, and other relics of St. Edward. But the 
sacred emblems are to be wielded or worn only by the Lord’s Anointed; the 
King is invited to come to the Abbey Church and be presented to the Arch- 
bishop for anointing. He accepts the invitation and is led to the sanctuary, 
his lay lords now carrying the regalia. There he is made King in the sight of 
God by a ceremony having two fundamental elements. First, he is personally 
consecrated by anointing with holy oil. Secondly, he is given symbolic pos- 
session of his Kingdom by being placed in the throne, the ecclesiastical 
counterpart of the raising on to the King’s Bench. But before occupying the 
throne the King, who has been stripped of all his secular magnificence for 
the anointing, is arrayed with all the robes and symbols of his sanctified state. 
For modern eyes the greatest of these symbols is the Crown. 

These three elements, the Anointing, the Investiture, and the Enthroning, 
constitute the religious rite proper. But before it begins the Archbishop 
presents the King for Recognition by the people and exacts from him an 
Oath to govern righteously; and after it has been completed a corresponding 
oath of fealty and homage is sworn to him by the bishops and peers. To 
emphasize the great sanctity of the central rite it was enclosed within the 
framework of the Mass; and, though in the later Middle Ages this arrange- 
ment was modified for a reason which is not relevant to the present argument, 
it is now again included with the Communion Service. 

Finally the crowned Sovereign is escorted back to Westminster Hall for 
the postponed Banquet, which has its own traditional ritual. 

It will be seen then that the complete coronation ritual of our ancestors 
was fairly evenly divided between the religious ceremonies in the Abbey and 
the secular ceremonies in the Hall. But at the coronation of William IV in 
1831 the feeling against the preposterous and wasteful ostentation of his 
brother’s banquet only ten years before was still so strong that the Govern- 
ment decided to suspend the whole of the proceedings in the Hall; and they 
have never since been revived. It is now the custom to build a temporary 
annexe at the west door of the Abbey, in which the various dignitaries who 
are to accompany the Sovereign’s ceremonial entry into the Church assemble 
and form their ranks. There is still a procession of the regalia; but where 
once the Crown and Sceptres, Spurs and Swords were carried aloft in the 
sight of the people in Parliament Square and Palace Yard, all that happens 
now is that the Westminster clergy, chanting the Litany, carry the emblems 
down the nave and deposit them, before the Sovereign’s arrival, on a table 
in the annexe, whence they are taken up without ceremony by the secular 
lords who are to carry them back to the altar. To the old secular enthrone- 
ment in the Hall, and to the banquet, nothing now corresponds. 

But it is precisely the secular part of the ceremonial, now praetermitted but 
never formally abolished, that it would be easiest to adapt so as to provide 
for worthy participation by the nations of the Commonwealth overseas. 
None of them has an established Church; in some of them the predominant 
religions are not Christian; to adapt the Anglican ritual of consecration 
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so as to express their various relationships to the throne would be quite 
impossible, even if one wished to disregard the long process of history which 
has attached the privilege and duty of crowning the Sovereign to one parti- 
cular primatial see. The secular ceremonies, on the other hand, are not 
sacrosanct; if they can be so casually set aside for more than a century, 
a fortiori they might be drastically modified so as to reflect modern realities 
without giving offence even to the most pious upholder of ancient tradition. 

Moreover, the pressure on the mere physical space in Westminster Abbey 
is already such that it is impossible to bring the oversea representatives into 
close proximity with the Sovereign without displacing English dignitaries 
who have a prescriptive right to attend him on the day of his inauguration. 
In a literal and in a metaphorical sense, if there is to be room for the corona- 
tion to be made expressive of both the long history and the wide extent of 
the Commonwealth, it is necessary to expand its setting so as to include once 
more both the Abbey and the Hall. If that cardinal restoration is conceded, 
it should be found possible both to preserve intact all that reverence for the 
past which it is rightly insisted must be changeless and to introduce that 
flexibility which the sense of an illimitable future demands. 

That which is clearly unchangeable, on any grounds but those of strictly 
liturgical improvement of the text, is the central religious consecration itself. 
The supreme sacramental act, the Anointing, is the personal dedication of 
the Sovereign. It is unrelated to the accidents of space and time, of equal 
validity for all the political parts, and for the undivided social whole, of the 
Commonwealth. The Investiture also may be interpreted as a ceremony of 
universal significance. It is true that it is carried out with the English regalia, 
including the Crown of St. Edward. But such procedure reflects accurately 
enough the present convention of the Commonwealth: that although the 
Kingdom of England ceased to exist as a legal entity in 1707, all the members 
including Great Britain accept as their head the person designated by a suc- 
cession Act which was originally English, but cannot now be changed save 
by their unanimous consent. If it is still desired to give more of a Common- 
wealth complexion to the Investiture, it might be done through the persons 
concerned rather than through the forms. For instance, the Westminster 
clergy who carry the regalia in procession to the annexe or, as is now pro- 
posed, to Westminster Hall, could be reinforced by the creation of honorary 
prebends in the Abbey, to which might be appointed, on the personal 
nomination of the sovereign, some of the Anglican Metropolitans from over- 
seas. Such an innovation would be in harmony with the modern tendency to 
make of the Abbey, which is a royal peculiar outside the provincial jurisdic- 
tion of any English prelate, the Church of the Commonwealth; already the 
High Commissioners from the older self-governing members have their 
official stalls there. The presence of these secular dignitaries may suggest an 
answer to any objections founded on the fact that the Metropolitans are 
officers of unestablished Churches. Their presence would be appropriate for 
the simple reason that they are the spiritual leaders of all in their respective 
countries who are in communion with the Archbishop conducting the 
coronation; and, as has been said above, the atmosphere is now such that the 
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mote emphasis can be transferred from the idea of the State (to which alone 
the question of establishment is relevant) to that of society the better. 

Even so, the Anglican clergy alone would not be sufficient representatives 
of the member nations of the Commonwealth. It is therefore important that 
eminent laymen from ali these countries which desire it should be given active 
parts in the return procession of the regalia which are of equal status with 
those played by the greatest of their fellow subjects from England. This 
could be done by bestowing upon them some of the Great Offices of the 
Realm, hitherto invariably given to English peers, to which the original 
hereditary right has lapsed, or calling upon them to carry such emblems as 
the four Swords, or by creating new ceremonial offices permanently attached 
to their countries. 

The Enthroning may be regarded as a part, or the duplication of a part, of 
the pagan ceremony of inauguration which has been drawn within the Abbey 
walls by the attraction of the dedicating rites. But it was drawn there a very 
long time ago, and no one would now wish to displace it. The idea that it 
typifies, that the possession of the seat of dominion is the gift of God on the 
personal consecration by anointing, is noble and true. Last June the majestic 
tableau on the steps, as the Queen sat throned, robed, sceptred and crowned 
among her Lords of Church and State, was the superb climax of the visible 
drama. Only—among the glittering group of great persons in velvet and 
minever who surrounded her, there was not one to stand for any of the great 
nations overseas which own her sway. 


The Secular Ceremonies 


HESE three elements, then, in the strictly religious dedication—the 

Anointing, Investiture and Enthroning—should be regarded as unalter- 
able in form, although the persons who take part in them might be drawn 
from a wider circle. With them must remain the two preliminaries which are 
transacted within the Abbey, but before the Communion Service begins. 
The Recognition is the Archbishop’s authority to proceed. The Oath is a 
political act, required by statute. Political as it is, the Oath is an act of the 
utmost solemnity, and could evidently be sworn nowhere else than before 
the altar, where it has been sworn from time immemorial. 

The Fealty and Homage, however, which now follow the Enthroning, 
have a much more doubtful title to be performed in the Abbey. Admittedly 
it would be a breach with long tradition to remove these ceremonies to 
another place; but they have no necessary connexion with the religious rite, 
and at one time, certainly at the first coronation of Richard Cceur de Lion 
and probably later, they were carried out in a secular building and even on 
another day. It deserves to be seriously considered whether this part of the 
proceedings might not henceforth be transferred to Westminster Hall. 

It is theoretically in order to secure these pledges of loyalty that the Lords 
Spiritual (who do fealty) and the Lords Temporal (who do homage) are 
summoned as a body to the Abbey. The custom grew up—and its archi- 
tectural setting was planned—in an age when the two Estates were about 
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equal in numbers, and the two together seldom exceeded a hundred men. 
Today, while the bishops are still only forty-three strong and can be com- 
fortably accommodated in their traditional place on the gospel side of the 
sacrarium, the temporal peerage has been swollen to an unwieldy multitude 
of over eight hundred; yet its actual claim to be the natural representation 
of the lay element in the Kingdom, let alone the imperial Commonwealth, 
has dwindled to nothing. If the function which requires their presence could 
be removed to another place, the two great blocks of seats in the transepts 
which are nearest to the Throne, and at present are occupied by the peers and 
their ladies respectively, would be set free and could be re-allotted to a com- 
pany selected to typify every kind of eminence and merit which is held in 
honour in the modern Commonwealth. 

It would be consonant with the spirit of the ancient ceremonies if this 
modern comitatus of the Sovereign’s immediate supporters could be given, 
like the peerage whose physical place it would fill, some institutional form. 
It might, for instance, be founded upon, or in some degree assimilated to, 
the Privy Council. As far as the United Kingdom is concerned, at any rate, 
the actual Privy Council would be its almost necessary nucleus; and thus, it 
may be thought, the argument which has been heard in recent months, that 
the ceremonies at the Throne ought to find a place for accredited leaders 
drawn from much humbler origins than the hereditary peerage, such as 
trade-union officers, would be met in advance. For unless the present trend 
of social change is violently reversed, it is morally certain that before the 
next coronation comes round the Privy Council, consisting as it does mainly 
of public servants who have held high political or judicial office, will be a 
body to which every social class will have made its substantial contribution. 

But the United Kingdom Privy Council, even if future appointments were 
so regulated as to reduce its political character by including the heads of all 
the socially important professions and callings, would still not be enough. 
The enthroned Sovereign should be surrounded by representatives of all the 
realms whose internal cohesion and collective unity he typifies. What seems 
to be needed is an institution something like that which has been occa- 
sionally advocated under the name of an Imperial Privy Council. Yet the 
name itself would be best avoided. The original Privy Council is the titular 
survival of the medieval organ of executive government, and the continuity 
is emphasized by the fact that the modern Cabinet is still one of its committees. 
The creation of an Imperial or Commonwealth Privy Council, eo nomine, 
might be taken to imply the existence of a corresponding committee which 
would be a Cabinet of the whole Commonweath; and it had better await the 
day when that dream of a certain school of reformers seems capable of 
realization. But the name matters little. What is required is a kind of Royal 
Academy of life instead of art (though it would have room for artistic as well 
. as all other eminence), to which the Queen would appoint on the advice of 
any of her Governments, or, if necessary, the President of a Republic within 

the Commonwealth might, if he wished, appoint direct. Its members would 
_ enjoy at all times the prestige of their appointment and, in countries which 
approve of such distinctions, some honorific style such as “Most Honour- 
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able”; but their position would have no political implications, and they 
would be assembled together only on a coronation day. 


Ancient and Modern in the Hall 


HE proposals made up to this point are concerned with the proceedings 

in the Abbey. But there is no suggestion that a jot or tittle of the religious 
ritual be altered, and only one ceremony, which is secular in character, is 
recommended for removal elsewhere. The other changes which have been 
urged affect only the choice of the actors. What now remains for transaction 
in the secular surroundings of Westminster Hall? 

As in the ancient order of ceremonial already outlined, the proceedings in 
the Hall would fall into two parts, before and after the consecration in the 
Abbey. The first part would be a simple restoration of the old tradition, so 
unhappily, and for such inadequate reasons, abandoned in 1831. The essential 
part of this ceremony is that the temporal peers of England raise the new 
Sovereign upon the King’s Bench, after which the Westminster clergy arrive 
in procession with the regalia, and the two bodies together escort him to the 
Abbey for his inauguration. It is reasonable and proper that this introductory 
ceremony should remain—but for the suggested afforcement of the West- 
minster Collegium with oversea prelates—purely English. The rite and the 
regalia are, after all, English; and the peers of England would legitimately 
exercise a jus prerogativum, setting the whole process in motion by their act of 
formal election, before the greater body of nations which the Sovereign 
represents swell the company of his obedience. 

The great popular advantage of this return to ancient observance is that 
the historic regalia, and the personages participating in the rite, are made 
visible as in old days to many thousands of people whom it is physically 
impossible to admit to view the sacramental acts in the Abbey. 

After the religious rites the Sovereign, now wearing the Imperial State 
Crown (which in previous articles it was suggested might be renamed the 
Crown of the Commonwealth), would be escorted back, again following 
immemorial tradition, to the high seat in the Hall from which he was removed 
at an earlier stage. At this point, according to the older custom, should follow 
the Banquet. No one seems to have suggested this year that this costly and } 
ostentatious ceremony should be revived. Instead, it would be possible to 
carry through now, in an expanded and exalted form, the ceremony of fealty 
and homage of which the Abbey ritual has been relieved. 

First, the spiritual lords of England would tender to the enthroned Sovereign 
the service due from the lands (it is not clear why reference to this basis of 
their fealty was excised this year from the formula) which they claim to hold 
in right of the Church; and then the lay peers would take the feudal oath of 
homage, exactly as in the late ceremony in the Abbey. If it were thought that 
other United Kingdom dignitaries—the Speaker, for instance, as chief of the 
commonalty—ought to tender their allegiance, this would be the point for 
the obeisance to be made, in some suitable form of words. 

But this should not be the end. Neither the marble chair on the King’s 
Bench, in which the Sovereign now sits, nor the high seat in the Abbey to 
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which he was elevated a little while ago, exists in its own right. That in the 
Abbey is a mere representation of the true Throne of England, the Throne 
par excellence in the House of Lords, in which as the King in his Councils in 
his Parliaments he enjoys his highest secular dignity. It would be but a small 
stretch of imagination to treat the Chair on the King’s Bench, once he came 
to it wearing the Crown of the Commonwealth, as a combined representation 
of all his Thrones in all his Parliaments. If that symbolism were adopted, it 
would now be appropriate for the delegations from every realm or colony in 
the Commonwealth—for this is not a political occasion and the distinction 
between self-governing and dependent is for the moment irrelevant—tc come 
forward and, by some symbolic gesture appropriate to itself, and some suit- 
able form of words in its own language, declare its loyalty to the Sovereign, 
and through the Sovereign to the family of which he is the head. 

Two cautions are required. Any attempt to imitate the feudal modes in 
which the oaths of fealty and homage are couched would strike a false note. 
Every age that has contributed fruitfully to the grand tradition of the corona- 
tion has done so in its own idiom and in terms of its characteristic social 
thought. An infusion of the spurious antique might be disastrous to the 
dignity and beauty of the great ceremonial tradition that we have inherited. 
Only by frankly expressing modern things in the forms fitted to their own 
age can dignity, and the deeper harmony of continuous growth, be preserved. 

Secondly, and for a related reason, symmetry will be a delusion anda snare. 
The ceremonies that may be devised for expressing the loyalty of, say, 
Pakistan and Malta cannot be identical; for their respective relations to the 
Sovereign are different. The only safe guide is to allow every participating 
community—subject to reasonable mutual adjustment in committee—to 
decide for itself how best to express its sense of membership in the worldwide 
Commonwealth and of honour and affection for its head. In the multiplicity 
of the forms and the tongues will the grandeur of the universal acclamation 
be most impressive—most significantly correlative to the stark and simple 
beauty of the sacred anointing in the Abbey, from which it all begins. 

One concluding word may be added. This article has been concerned with 
ceremonies and symbols; but it has not been written without thought of the 
realities that the symbols reflect. As the forms go at present, England crowns 
the Queen, and the other nations of the Commonwealth accept the ceremony 
as valid for themselves. Thus the coronation exhibits them as standing each 
in a close relation to a Crown which is the Crown of England, but not 
directly to one another. The writer believes that this symbolism reproduces 
the character of the existing Commonwealth a little too closely. If there were 
a Crown of the Commonwealth, which all had shared equally in putting on, 
and for which all were equally responsible, might it not suggest, and help to 
foster, the truer relationship in which the lines of communication run as 
strongly round the circumference as through the centre, and in which the 
ultimate intimacy of feeling is of each with all, and all with each? 





THE QUEEN OF CANADA 
CHURCH AND STATE IN NORTH AMERICA 


N any attempt to assess the effect of that immensely impressive event, the 
Coronation, upon the minds of Canadians, it must be borne in mind that 
the effect can be felt in several different aspects. 

The Coronation was in one aspect—and that perhaps the most important 
for Canadians—a great public performance in which the new monarch, already 
taken strongly into the affections of her subjects, was enabled to demonstrate 
before the entire world within reach of radio, television and cinema certain 
notable qualities of character—simplicity, dignity, humility, reverence and a 
profound sense of duty—which gave assurance that she would influence for 
good the whole character of the age. In that aspect the Coronation was almost 
certainly more effectual, in establishing a sense of close personal relationship 
between the Queen and her Canadian subjects, than even the visit to Canada 
of the Queen’s parents in 1939. 

The Coronation was in another aspect, and to a degree far beyond any 
previous Coronation in which Canadians as such have had an interest, a 
demonstration of the profoundly religious character of the monarchical 
institution. Here again radio, television and cinema conspired to bring to 
Canadians a strong sense of the religious feeling which obviously dominated 
the minds of all those participating in the ceremony. The impression of a 
theatrical spectacle, which has been prominent in other recent coronations 
and in the traditions which have come down from Georgian times, was almost 
wholly absent; the impression of a sacred rite was predominant. 

This rite, however, is that of the Church of England, and it must be re- 
membered that that body counts less than one-sixth of the population of 
Canada as its adherents. Moreover, the other religious bodies not only do not 
have to regard it as a State Church, but have a long tradition of resistance to 
its claims to be treated as such. To many in Canada the most impressive 
moment in the ceremony may have been that in which the Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland made his small but deeply significant contribution. The 
increased emphasis on the religious aspect of the monarchy raises some 
difficulties in Canada which it does not raise in Great Britain, where the 
Establishment is deeply rooted in history. 

It is in its third aspect, as a demonstration of the monarchy as a working 
political institution, operative in Canada as much as in Great Britain, that the 
effect of the Coronation upon Canadians is most difficult to assess. For the 
monarchy is a hereditary institution, and in the political sphere it is the sole 
hereditary institution which still persists upon the soil of the American hemi- 
sphere, a soil which is a bit resistant to the whole principle of heredity in 
government. 

The traditional view of the monarch, which developed in Canada during the 
nineteenth century, was that of a figurehead, an ornamental summit to the 
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structure of State authority. The person of the monarch might exert some 
influence in the affairs of Great Britain, about which, as Canadians knew 
from Bagehot, she or he had the right to be consulted, to encourage and to 
warn. But that was in a country where the monarch was resident, accessible 
and active. In Canada the monarch was none of these things, and the only 
person who was resident, accessible and active was the Governor General. 
Now the Governor General was appointed and instructed by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, and was therefore the representative of an 
external political authority, by which Canadians were becoming less and less 
disposed to be either warned or encouraged. The Governor General was not 
the representative of the King, but of the King-in-Council. If he had been 
the representative of the King he could have performed some of the personal 
functions of the monarchy, and Canadians would have become familiar with 
the concept of a monarch functioning among them even if only at second- 
hand. But a representative of the King-in-Council of the United Kingdom 
was a different matter, and the gradual erosion of the powers of the British 
Government in relation to Canada left such a representative with nothing but 
the ornamental functions of the position. 

(As the direct operation of the British Government in Canada through the 
Governor General died away, there has probably been a great increase in the 
importance of the direct personal relation between the Governor General and 
the monarch through exchange of correspondence, but this is an exchange 
which takes place in private, and of which the great majority of Canadians 
are wholly unaware.) 


Canadians are thus today brought face to face with the concept of a King- 
dom of Canada (not an Auxiliary Kingdom as advocated by Sir John A. 
Macdonald, but a fully self-governing Kingdom), while at the same time they 
have no experience of a King or Queen functioning in the Parliament of that 
kingdom as anything but a purely ornamental figurehead. And it seems to be 
part of the essential significance of the rejuvenated Coronation ceremony that 
the monarch is very much more than a figurehead. 


Republican Atmosphere of a Continent 


HESE two aspects of the monarchy, its religious quality and its hereditary 
quality, are of course closely connected. It is impossible to divorce the 
idea of a monarch by right of inheritance from that of a monarch by Grace of 
God; they are two faces of the same coin. But they are not ideas for which a 
North American kingdom in the middle of the twentieth century is very well 
prepared. 
The hereditary royal family in Great Britain is bastioned and supported by 
a great number of other hereditary institutions which may be becoming, for 
economic reasons, more difficult to maintain in this egalitarian age, but which 
certainly burst into flower whenever a Coronation comes in sight. There is 
absolutely nothing of this kind in North America, and there is moreover a 
strong hostility to it. The only right of inheritance which enjoys any popularity 
is that which relates to property, and that is being steadily undermined by the 
graduated inheritance tax, and by the erosion of property rights in favour of 
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organized labour’s rights. Indeed it can almost be said that the hereditary 
monarchy is not recognized as functioning in Canada even through its 
representative, for the governorship general, from being an office in the gift 
of the Government of Great Britain, has become an office in the gift of the 
Government of Canada. (It may not really be so bad as that, but that is cer- 
tainly the way in which a vast number of Canadians look at it.) 

The Coronation ceremony increased immensely the admiration and affec- 
tion already felt by Canadians for the person of Her Majesty Elizabeth II. It 
did the same, however, for a large part of the population of the United States. 
It is necessary to distinguish carefully between this wholly personal affection 
and the loyalty which Canadians feel towards the Crown and which Ameri- 
cans obviously cannot feel. That loyalty in Canada has much less to do with 
the nature of the monarchical institution than with the desire of Canadians 
to continue to be associated, on a footing more and more approaching 
equality, with the nation whose official title is the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. The Crown is a useful symbol of that associa- 
tion, and in that capacity Canadians understand and appreciate it. But in that 
capacity it can serve the ends of a Republic which happens to desire to remain 
in the Commonwealth as well as it serves any of its kingdoms. What is needed 
is to make the monarchy a living part of the communal life of the Canadian 
nation, whose constitution declares that its Parliament consists of “the 
Queen, an Upper House, styled the Senate, and the House of Commons”. 
The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II undoubtedly contributed something 
to that end, but a good deal remains to be done yet. 

One significant feature about the Canadian attitude towards the Corona- 
tion was the almost unanimous enthusiasm displayed about it by the more 
recent immigrants from Europe—most of them from countries which had 
been monarchical before the First World War and have since either under- 
gone Communist dictatorship or had some experience of Communist cam- 
paigning towards that end. These people have not been on this continent long 
enough to be affected by its somewhat republican atmosphere, and the basis 
of their attitude seemed to be a genuine love for royalty as an institution, and 
a regret at the undiscriminating way in which it had been thrown overboard 
all over Europe in the years following 1918. 

If this article has suggested to any reader that the older generations of 
Canadians are inclined to a doctrinaire republicanism, that is far from its 
intent. They are entirely satisfied with the constitutional monarchy, and well 
aware, from their position of vantage, of the weaknesses of even a very care- 
fully designed republican system. But on the emotional side their feeling 
about the monarchy has been somewhat cooled by association with, and the 
importation of a good deal of population from, a neighbouring republic. The 
monarchy is associated in their minds with the idea of continued connexion 
with Great Britain rather than with any definite function in the life of Canada. 
They echo Sir John A. Macdonald’s “A British subject I was born, a British 
subject I will die” with the accent more on “British” than on “subject”. 

Canada, 


July 1953. 





TAXING POWERS IN A 
FEDERATION 


A STUDY OF AUSTRALIAN EXPERIENCE 


ail dagutihe years ago, the framers of the Australian Constitution agreed 
upon a provisional solution of the problem of ensuring to the Common- 
wealth, and its component units, financial resources appropriate to their 
respective functions and their status within the federation. That solution is 
commonly regarded as a “blot” upon their handiwork. Later devices to the 
same end have disappointed the hopes of their authors. By June 30, 1953, 
according to the Sydney Morning Herald, a situation had developed in respect of 
the collection of income tax, and its distribution between the seven Govern- 
ments that look to it for revenue, which is “destroying the whole balance of 
federation and making the nominally sovereign States poor relations of the 
Commonwealth—mendicants, in fact, and irresponsible, extravagant mendi- 
cants at that”. The problem has many facets. These can be most clearly dis- 
cerned in the light of its historical background. 

Five of the Australian Colonies were granted responsible government in 
the fifties of last century, and the sixth, Western Australia, in 1890. They 
sought the easiest way of raising revenue and found it in the sale of Crown 
Lands and in duties of customs and excise. As the cost of government in- 
creased they were forced one by one into the field of income tax. A direct tax 
on incomes was levied in South Australia in 1884 and in New South Wales 
and Victoria in 1895. Tasmania levied a tax on company dividends in 1880, 
Queensland in 1897 and Western Australia in 1899. 

The constituent Conventions of 1891 and 1897-98 thus discussed finance 
against a background of financial timidity. Three Colonies had not yet taken 
the plunge into the icy waters of personal income tax. The others were con- 
tent to wade in shallower places. It was assumed from the outset that in order 
to bestow on all the benefits of internal free trade, the Commonwealth must 
have exclusive power over customs duties. It was assumed, further, that the 
revenue derived therefrom would not only pay for all the services of the 
Commonwealth but would also provide a substantial surplus which could 
be returned to the States. The third of the four fundamental principles which 
Sir Henry Parkes asked the 1891 Convention to accept before framing a 
Constitution reads : ““That the power and authority to impose customs duties 
shall be exclusively lodged in the Federal Government and Parliament, sub- 
ject to such disposal of the revenues thence derived as shall be agreed upon.” 
The financial debates of both conventions were largely a ringing of the 
changes on this theme. 

The question how much should be returned to the States was complicated 
by the issue of Free Trade and Protection. New South Wales had in 1898 no 
protective duties and drew a smaller part of its revenue than did the other 
colonies from customs duties. Victoria had a high protective tariff. The other 
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colonies were dependent on customs duties for most of their revenue. After 
long debates and consideration by finance committees, suggestions by the 
colonial Parliaments and the press, and final amendments by a Premiers’ 
Conference in 1899, it was found impossible to arrive at a settlement that 
would have even that degree of permanency which attached to other features 
of the Constitution. 

The financial problem was further complicated by the division of functions 
between the States and the Commonwealth. The latter had, at the outset, no 
department demanding heavy expenditure. Defence required little more than 
the upkeep of forts and the volunteers, and the payment of a small contribu- 
tion to the United Kingdom in return for the protection afforded by the 
Royal Navy. Customs was revenue-producing and Posts and Telegraphs 
more than paid their way. The States were burdened with Education, Health 
and Unemployed Relief. Their railways, though not then insolvent, as 
in some cases they now are, carried the obligation of constructing new 
lines. Consequently the first financial settlement contained some temporary 
provisions. 

The Commonwealth’s power to tax is limited only by the provision that it 
must not discriminate between States or parts of States. Its right to levy 
customs and excise duties is exclusive. But it was required to pay to the 
States, for a period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth 
and thereafter until Parliament otherwise provided, not less than three-fourths 
of the revenue derived from customs and excise, or to use this surplus for the 
payment of interest on State debts taken over by it. The power given the 
Commonwealth by these provisions was at once fully appreciated by Alfred 
Deakin, in due course thrice Prime Minister. “As the power of the purse in 
Great Britain established the authority of the Commons, it will ultimately 
establish in Australia the authority of the Commonwealth”, he wrote in 
1902. “The rights of self-government of the State have been fondly supposed 
to be safeguarded by the Constitution. It left them legally free but financially 
bound to the chariot wheels of the central Government. Their need would be 
its opportunity.”* 

The decade 1901 to 1910 was a period of moderate expenditure by the 
Commonwealth, and one in which the States were still the more important 
governmental bodies. But the Federal Parliament was learning to spend. In 
1908 it provided Old Age and Invalid Pensions, thereby freeing three States 
—New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland, from obligations they had 
undertaken. In 1909 a measure for universal military training was enacted, 
and it was decided to have an Australian Squadron to replace the ships of the 
Royal Navy hitherto stationed here. The Labour Party, under the dynamic 
drive of W. M. Hughes, its Deputy Leader, was demanding an extension of 
federal powers to cover industrial conditions and the control of monopolies. 

Meanwhile the financial position of the States vis-a-vis the Commonwealth 
had deteriorated. By the Surplus Revenue Act 1908, the national Parliament pro- 
vided that any excess receipts over expenditure should be distributed monthly 
to the States in proportion to their populations. In the result, the distributable 

* In a letter to the Morning Post, London, on April 1, 1902. 
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“excess” was very small, for under the Act and its definition of expenditure 
the Commonwealth instituted a system of Trust Accounts whereby it could 
validly appropriate moneys to meet obligations not yet incurred. A way was 
thus opened to it to escape the obligation to return money to the States. “To 
fulfil the intention of the Constitution”, however, Mr. Deakin, then Prime 
Minister, initiated negotiations with the Treasurers of the States. In these the 
latter participated the more readily because section 67 of the Constitution 
left the Commonwealth free to dispose of its revenue as it thought fit after 
January 1, 1911. The upshot of these negotiations, a subsequent referendum, 
and party-political changes was the Surplus Revenue Act 1910 and an altera- 
tion of section 105 of the Constitution. The former provided that the States 
should annually receive from the Commonwealth 25s. per head of their 
population for ten years, “and thereafter until Parliament should otherwise 
provide”. The latter empowered the Commonwealth to take over all the debts 
of the States and not only those existing at the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth, Interest paid by the Commonwealth on these debts was to be 
deducted from the amounts payable to the States. 


The System of Grants to the States 


BOUT this time, the system of grants to necessitous States began. The 
policy of protection for secondary industries had benefited Victoria and 
New South Wales. Queensland was enriched by its sheltered sugar produc- 
tion. The consumers in the other three States, who were mainly dependent 
on unsheltered primary industries, had to pay higher prices for their machinery 


and other commodities without any countervailing advantages. Professor 
(now Sir Keith) Hancock, in his Australia, described the plight of the necessi- 
tous States in a parable. “All boarded the good ship Commonwealth with 
the full assurance that there would be only one class... . They found. . . that 
there were four classes. Victoria and New South Wales had secured all the 
saloon cabins, South Australia and Queensland the second class, little 
Tasmania was put in the steerage, whilst Western Australia was compelled to 
work in the fo’c’sle.” Later, South Australia, a lady in reduced circumstances, 
was elbowed out and spoke in genteel tones about “a spirit of resentment 
which may endanger the federation”. 

To placate the dissatisfied States, payments were made to them under sec- 
tion 96 of the Constitution. It provides that “the Parliament may grant 
financial assistance to any States on such terms and conditions as the Parlia- 
ment thinks fit”. Western Australia was the first beneficiary. At the Conven- 
tion debates it had been recognized that, because of its vast area, its long 
coastline, and the lack of diversity in its economy, Western Australia needed 
more revenue than its meagre population could provide. Special provisions, 
including the right to collect its own customs duty for two years, had been 
made. In 1910 it was given a special grant. It has received one ever since. In 
1912 a special grant was made to Tasmania, and in 1929 to South Australia. 

Grants by the Commonwealth to necessitous States were put on a per- 
manent basis by the appointment, in 1933, of the Commonwealth Grants 
Commission. By that time, Western Australia had found membership of the 
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federation so burdensome that the majority of her people voted in favour of 
seceding from it, and requested the Government of the United Kingdom to 
have the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act amended accordingly. 
This threat to the union was met by the appointment of the Commission. 
It acts on the principle that there is an Australian standard of administration 
and social services, below which no State must be allowed to fall. Victoria 
and Queensland are taken as the norm, New South Wales being regarded as 
above it. The need of the State for revenue to come up to this norm is the 
justification for the grant, but the Commission satisfies itself that the State has 
taxed its citizens as heavily as its circumstances permit. The report of the 
Commission is accepted by Parliament as a sufficient warrant for voting the 
expenditure recommended. 

Meanwhile the financial relations between the Commonwealth and the 
States generally had been further complicated by major international events, 
a revolutionary decision of the High Court, and important legislation. The 
First World War had increased the expenditure of the Commonwealth and 
compelled it to increase taxation and raise loans. For the first time the Federal 
Parliament imposed income tax. To this were added entertainments tax, 
estate duties, sales tax and war-time profits tax. The field from which the 
States could draw revenue was thus reduced at a time when, as the result of 
the expansion of their social services, their needs were becoming more and 
more urgent. In 1920 the obligation to make to them the per caput payments 
of 255. ceased. Various alternative proposals were made both by them and by 
the Commonwealth, but the Surplus Revenue Act (1910) was not repealed 
until 1927. 

The year 1920 was also “the revolutionary year”, the year of the Engineers’ 
Case—Amalgamated Society of Engineers v. Adelaide Steamship Co. Ltd. 
((1920), 24 C.L.R. 129). In that case, the majority of the justices of the High 
Court disapproved of the doctrine of the immunity of State instrumentalities, 
approved in earlier cases by the first Chief Justice of the High Court, Sir 
Samuel Griffith, and his learned brother, Mr. Justice Barton, each of whom 
had been very conspicuous in the drafting of the federal constitution. In the 
result, the ambit, under the Constitution, of the authority of the Common- 
wealth Parliament was extended and that of the States correspondingly 
reduced. 

In 1927 the Bruce~Page Government passed the States Grants Act. It made 
the grants stipulated in the Act for 1927-8, repealed the provisions of the 
Surplus Revenue Act 1910 requiring per caput payments, and left the provi- 
sion of future payments entirely in the hands of the Federal Government. It 
also entered into an extremely important financial agreement with each of the 
six States. It had already been suggested to the Prime Minister that the Loan 
Council, a voluntary body then representing the Commonwealth and all the 
States except New South Wales, should be given statutory authority; that 
State Debts should be taken over by the Commonwealth; and that sinking 
funds should be established for the ultimate redemption of State Debts. All 
these suggestions were considered at two conferences of Federal and State 
Ministers held in June and July 1927. The upshot of these conferences was 
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the Financial Agreement. It was on a voluntary basis from 1927 to 1929. It 
was then made binding for 58 years by an alteration of the Constitution 
(section 105A), and by legislation of Federal and State Parliaments pursuant 
thereto. 


The Loan Council 
CTING under section 105A, the Commonwealth took over the State 
Debts as they existed on July 1, 1929, and undertook to pay towards the 
interest of these debts an annual sum approximately equal to the 25s. per 
head which had been paid previously. The States undertook to repay the 
remainder of the interest and to indemnify the Commonwealth against liability 
for interest. A Loan Council was set up on which the Commonwealth was 
represented by the Prime Minister or his deputy, and each State by its 
Premier or his deputy. The Commonwealth has two votes and a casting vote, 
each State one vote. For all except certain subsidiary purposes the Common- 
wealth became the sole borrower for Australian Governments. Every year a 
loan programme is submitted by the Commonwealth and each State. Defence 
loans, which the Federal Government has the right to raise at will, loans for 
the conversion of existing loans, and loans for “temporary purposes”, ¢.g. to 
tide over the delay in tax collection, are excluded from the list. If the Loan 
Council decides that the full amount of the suggested loans cannot be 
raised at “reasonable rates and conditions”, it fixes the amount of a loan 
programme. This amount is then allocated by agreement between States 
and Commonwealth, or, failing this, by a formula laid down in the Agree- 
ment.* The Commonwealth is entitled to one-fifth of the amount raised. 
The Agreement provides for compulsory payment on every loan into a 
Sinking Fund. 

The Loan Council has a position of authority which cannot be altered by 
either Federal or State Parliaments. It allocates borrowed money, and, as the 
policies of all States are to some extent dependent on the amount of loan 
money available, it has a voice in their policies. ‘To the extent that federal 
policy depends on loans, it also has a voice in federal policy. The Common- 
wealth, however, has two reserves of power which it may use to influence 
Loan Council decisions. By pledging part of its revenue, it may strengthen 
the loan market. By its ultimate control of the Commonwealth Bank, it may 
provide temporary loans through Central Bank Credit. As the members of 
the Loan Council are the first ministers—or their deputies—of the Common- 
wealth and the States, and are responsible to their respective Parliaments, 
this constitutional novelty, the Loan Council, may be regarded as a legiti- 
mate offspring of federation. None the less it appears to function as an 
independent body, outside the legislative and executive organs, with a power 
equivalent, in some fields, to that of both of them. 

In one respect, moreover, the Financial Agreement increases the power of 


* The amounts thus granted are in addition to and independent of any reimbursements 
made under the uniform tax system referred to hereunder. In the course of parliamentary 
debates relating to the changing of that system, there has been no suggestion that the work 
of the State Grants Commission should be interfered with in any way. 
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the Commonwealth. In the event of a default in interest payments, it gives 
the Federal Parliament the right to take from the revenue of the offending 
State a sum sufficient to pay the interest owing. This was done in 1932 when 
the New South Wales Government defaulted in the payment of interest on its 
public debts. The Federal Parliament passed the Financial Agreements En- 
forcement Act 1932. It was designed to secure payment of the amount due 
by a direct seizure of the State revenue. The High Court held it valid. 

Few of the electors and, possibly, few of the architects of the Financial 
Agreement realized the magnitude of the change they were making. There 
was general agreement that the financial relations of the Commonwealth and 
the States should be stabilized; that competition for loan moneys between 
the Commonwealth and the States and between State and State should be 
prevented; that extravagance should be checked; and that the credit of 
Australia overseas should be maintained. The measure of consensus on these 
points, together with the fact that the proposed alteration of the Constitution 
found advocates in all the political parties, resulted in an affirmative vote at 
the referendum of 1929 which wrote section 105A into the Constitution. Yet 
the question of the financial relations between the Commonwealth and the 
States still called for further careful examination. 

In 1942 the problem was aggravated by the introduction of a single income 
tax, imposed by the Commonwealth. The Second World War had increased 
the need of the Commonwealth for revenue and reduced that of the States. 
At the same time State revenue was increased because of Commonwealth 
expenditure. A committee consisting of Mr. J. H. Scullin, a former Labour 
Prime Minister, Mr. Eric Spooner, a former non-Labour Minister in New 
South Wales, and Professor R. C. Mills, then Dean of the Faculty of Econo- 
mics at Sydney University, recommended that “for the duration of the War 
and one year afterwards, the Commonwealth should be the sole taxation 
authority in the field of income tax”. In 1942 four Acts were passed, the 
object of which was to exclude the States from the field of income tax and 
leave the Commonwealth as the sole collector. The Acts in question were— 
The State Grants (Income Tax Reimbursement) Act 1942, No. 20; Income 
Tax (War Time Arrangements) Act 1942, No. 21; Income Tax Assessment 
Act 1942, No. 22; Income Tax Act 1942, No. 23. All were to continue in 
force until the last day of the first financial year after the end of the war. 

The State Grants Act gave to the States specified sums of money equal to 
the aggregate sum received by each State from income tax in the previous 
financial year, provided the Treasurer of the Commonwealth satisfied himself 
that a State had not imposed a tax upon incomes in each relevant period. Act 
No. 23 of 1942 levied a Federal income tax at so high a rate (185. in the pound 
upon that part of any income which exceeds £4,000) that it became virtually 
impossible for the State to impose taxation on income. Act No. 22 compelled 
the States to permit the temporary transfer of officers, records and “office 
accommodation, furniture and equipment” to the Commonwealth. 

Four States—South Australia, Victoria, Queensland and Western Australia 
—brought a suit in the High Court for a declaration that these Acts were 
invalid. They alleged that the Acts cited above together constituted “a 
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scheme” inter alia to force the States against their will out of the income-tax 
field. They asserted that they violated a principle which applied to all Com- 
monwealth legislation, namely “the Commonwealth cannot direct its legisla- 
tive powers towards destroying the constitutional functions or capacities of 
a State”. In the results, the Acts were held to be valid. Only the War Time 
Arrangements Act depended on the defence power for its validity. In 1945 
the reference to war conditions was eliminated, and, by a Statute of that year, 
the State Grants (Tax Reimbursement) Act 1946, the uniform taxation system 
was confirmed in force until 1957. Subject to judicial interpretation or legisla- 
tive amendment to the contrary this Act will remain. 

The judgment of the High Court in what is known as the Uniform Tax 
Case (South Australia », Commonwealth (1942), 65 C.L.R. 373) makes it quite 
clear that the Commonwealth Parliament has the power to take over the whole 
field of taxation. The Chief Justice, Sir John Latham, refused to entertain the 
principle that taxation is vital to the existence of a State and that therefore 
the Federal right to tax could not be exercised to the point where it destroyed 
the State right to tax. 


It is not [he said] for a court to impose upon any parliament any political 
doctrine as to what are and what are not functions of government or to attempt 
the impossible task of distinguishing, within functions of government, between 
essential and non-essential. 

He went further and declared 


Commonwealth legislation may be valid though it does in fact weaken or 


destroy, and even is intended to weaken or destroy, some State activity. The 
scheme which the Commonwealth has applied to income tax of imposing rates so 
high as practically to exclude State taxation could be applied to other taxes so 
as to make the States almost completely dependent financially and therefore 
generally upon the Commonwealth. 


If this is the final word of the High Court, Deakin’s chariot-wheels will 
ultimately, like the chariot of Achilles, drag nothing but a corpse. But 
Achilles had his vulnerable heel, and power based on High Court decisions is 
not immortal. The Court has changed its mind and may change it again. Mr. 
Justice Starke, in his dissenting judgment in the same case said: 

The argument that the States Grant Act leaves a free choice to the States . . . is 
specious but unreal. The real object of the condition is . . . in my judgment, 
neither contemplated by nor sanctioned by the Constitution, and, in particular, 
by Section 96 thereof. . . . All State Legislation and functions might ultimately be 
controlled and supervised. . . . If the extent of the power claimed by the Com- 
monwealth leads to results which it is impossible to believe that the States con- 
templated . . . there is . . . good reason for believing that the construction which 
leads to such results cannot be the true construction of the statute. 


Unifiers and Federalists 


HE Commonwealth is now the sole collector of income tax. The institu- 
tion of a uniform tax has eliminated the inconvenience of conflicting 
principles of taxation, varying rates and double assessments. Taxpayers in 
general, and the directors of companies in particular, are reluctant to revert 
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to the dual system unless they are given solid guarantees that the simplicity 
which attaches to the uniform tax system will be retained. Many State 
politicians favour the present practice because, under it, they can claim 
credit for public services rendered the electors, and blame the Common- 
wealth for any curtailment of public works that a reduction in loan moneys, 
however salutary, may involve. Moreover, they have not hesitated to throw 
upon the Federal authorities all the odium that the heavy taxation necessary 
for the maintenance, inter alia, of the social services inevitably necessitates. 
The success that attended the employment of such tactics by the Labour 
Party in the elections that have taken place within the last twelve months in 
five of the six States, has been a potent factor in arousing the attention now 
being given to the question of uniform taxation by members of the Liberal 
and Country Parties in the several legislatures. 

As unification is a primary objective of the Labour Party, it naturally 
regards the establishment of a single, central, taxing authority as a major 
victory in its attack on federalism. Dr. Evatt, the Leader of the Labour 
Party in the national Parliament, declared in February 1953 that 


uniform taxation . . . is an absolute essential. I say that it should be retained. 


In justice to the Labour leader, it should at once be noted that he then un- 
equivocally rejected the contention that the issue in dispute was a question of 
unification or federation. In the same debate, the Prime Minister, Mr. R. G. 
Menzies, no less emphatically maintained that it was. 


I believe [he then said] that the federal system will break down hopelessly if the 
present state of affairs continues. . . . The Government that holds the purse strings 
will eventually, more and more, move into the centre of things. As I am a 
federalist, to me this point is vital. 


In this connexion, it is interesting to have the considered opinion on the point 
of Sir John Latham, formerly the Chief Justice of the High Court. “If a 
federal system, with any real independence in the States is to continue”, he 
wrote in a recent article,* “‘the States must have financial resources under 
their own control reasonably adequate to their responsibilities.” 

State Premiers [continued the Prime Minister] have repeatedly, and with great 
force, indicated their dissatisfaction with a condition of affairs in which the taxa- 
tion revenues of the State were not under their own control but were dependent 
upon an annual reimbursement from the Commonwealth. . .. My Government 
believes that the present position is completely unsatisfactory, and that we should 
do our best to resolve it by repealing the relevant law. 


He added, however, that his Government would refrain from any such sum- 
mary action until, in that spirit of co-operation which is essential to the 
working of a federal system, it had first sought with the Premiers of the 
States a mutually acceptable solution of the problem. To this end relevant 
material for the next conference of the parties concerned is now being 
assembled by responsible Federal and State officers. 
Australia, 
August 1953. 
* Sydney Law Review, vol. i, pp. 31-72. 
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EUROPEAN ECONOMY IN A NEW ERA , 


‘pe recent years it has been the preoccupation of American commentators 
at this time of the year to assure Europe that the harsh things being said 
by Congressmen during the debates on the foreign aid programme were 
intended for internal consumption and did not mean that ultimately the out- 
come would be unfavourable. Year by year the commentators have proved 
right, and a succession of generous allotments of aid have been voted with- 
out any necessity on the part of Europe to offer more than the mildest of self- 
justification, But this year the voice of Congress has a new ring. A more 
responsible section of American opinion has been opposing the continuation 
of foreign aid and a pointed effective questioning of the basic principles 
behind the programme has taken the place of irrational attacks on the moral 
fibre of the European. The nature and firmness of this opposition has sur- 
prised many people into the belief that foreign aid is about to end abruptly; 
but this is not so. Although the appropriation has fallen from the $6,000 
million of last year to $4,500 million this year, back-logs of economic aid 
are likely to be expendable until 1956 and long-term military deliveries will 
continue until 1957. The existence of a back-log of aid is important, since 
this will serve to cushion the impact of reductions in the amounts formally 
voted. This year, for example, the President has requested only half as much 
aid for the United Kingdom as was actually received last year but the effective 
flow of aid up to the end of the year may be scarcely diminished. 

There are obvious political reasons why the attitude of mind already dis- 
played by the Republicans in the Presidential elections should have hardened. 
To the political embarrassment of budgeted expenditures which far exceed 
election promises have been added uncertainty regarding the course of East- 
West relations, signs of economic recovery in Europe, and the failure thus 
far of four out of six members to ratify the European Defence Community. 
Since the abolition of foreign aid would make possible a reduction in per- 
sonal income tax equivalent to about 15. in the £ in the United Kingdom, 
we should really be surprised not that the aid programme has been attacked 
but that the attack has been pressed with such moderation. 


The Changing Nature of Foreign Aid 


HE total amount of aid extended by America to foreign countries during 
the past thirteen years has been of the order of $80,000 million. Of this 
colossal sum half was given in the common effort during the five war 
years, and because of that it is regarded in a different light from post-war aid 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The $38,000 million of post-war aid has not 
only taken various forms but has been given under varying pressures and 
with varying aims in view. To some degree, however, axy divisions made for 
analytical purposes are somewhat artificial, inasmuch as successive pro- 
grammes have overlapped and have often used transferred funds and staff. 
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American foreign aid is usually grouped into two categories—grants and 
credits. Most grants are outright gifts for which no payment is expected or 
which at most involve an obligation on the part of the receiver to assist the 
United States in working towards common objectives. Where aid is subject 
to future settlement upon terms unknown at the time it is rendered, as in the 
case of Lend-Lease, it counts as a grant. Where aid is given through credits 
there are specific obligations to repay over a period of years, and interest is 
normally charged. 


U.S. Foreign Aid (Net)* $ millions 





Total | July 1945— | July 1948- | July 19s0- 
post war | June 1948 | June rgso | Dec. 1952 
Total Aid : ° 37,612 15,568 10,584 11,631 
Average Annual Rate | (5,015) (5,189) (5,292) (4,815) 
Economic x ‘ 32,925 15,568 10,584 7,022 
Military . . . 4,687 t t 4,609 


As Grants ° ° 27,760 7,261 9,752 11,067 
As Credits : ° 9,852 8,307 832 565 




















* That is after allowing for repayments of credits, counterpart funds and return of lend- 
lease ships. 


+ Military Aid in the whole period July 1945 to June 1950 only amounted to $62 
million. 

In the first post-war period, from June 1945 to June 1948 the accent of 
America’s aid programme was on relief and reconstruction, and aid was 
given through the Lend-Lease of surplus war stores, through UNRRA, 
and in a number of other ways such as the special British loan of 1946 and 
loans from the Export-Import Bank to Europe. The aid was almost entirely 
economic, and was about evenly divided between direct grants and credits. 
The relatively high proportion of credit in the aid given in these early post- 
war years reflects the slowness of all parties to recognize the extent and 
obduracy of the post-war dollar problem. The second period covers the 
first half of Marshall aid from 1948-50. Aid continued to be economic, but 
was more and more directed to reconstruction and development, and less to 
straight relief. Aid by way of loans dwindled to insignificant proportions. 

The Marshall Plan was intended to run for four years, but only two of 
these had passed when the Korean War broke out and radically changed the 
situation. There were now two new and urgent needs. Not only had NATO 
defences to be built up rapidly, but Europe’s own military productive power 
called for substantial expansion. As a result, there has been a steady decline 
in the proportion of aid devoted to economic assistance, and this aid has been 
of a nature increasingly designed to make possible the expansion of defence 
production. Military aid has increased rapidly. It has largely taken the form 
of physical shipments of munitions, and performance has fallen far short of 
promise. The back-log of deliveries due under the grants of earlier periods 
has grown steadily. 

There can scarcely be a country in the world which has not benefited 
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directly from American aid in some shape or form since 1945. The last full- 
scale American survey of foreign aid* distinguished thirty-eight countries or 
areas receiving aid, and since some of these are groups such as “American 
Republics” the total of actual countries receiving aid is much larger than this. 


Distribution of U.S. Foreign Aid by Area 





Total post- 


war aid 


July 1950- 


($ million) 


Percentage 


Dee. 1952 
($ million) 


Percentage 





All countries 


37,612 


100 


11,631 


100 


W. Europe and Dependencies 21,356 55 7,843 67 
United Kingdom . ‘ : 6,559 17 766 7 
Asia and Pacific . ; 6,604 18 2,168 18 
Others . . . . 3,093 10 854 8 

















Europe, including the United Kingdom, has received 72 per cent of all 
America’s foreign aid since the end of the war and 74 per cent of aid given 
after July 1950, though it should be noted that these figures include the 
dependencies of western European countries. In effect, independent members 
of the British Commonwealth have also benefited from the aid extended to 
the United Kingdom, since in the absence of such aid we should have been 
unable to export capital on any substantial scale to the rest of the sterling area. 
Despite these qualifications, it is still true to say that the largest part of help 
from America to the rest of the world has throughout the post-war period 
gone to western Europe. Europe is not only America’s principal ally against 
Russian expansion but the main sufferer from the world’s dollar shortage. 


Aid and the Dollar Gap 


T is important to understand clearly the nature of the problem posed by 

the prospective cessation of dollar aid. Any dollar gap which still exists 
and is currently bridged by American grants can be narrowed in three 
principal ways—by accepting reduced living standards, by slowing down 
the rate of capital development determining future increases in living 
standards, or by reducing expenditure on defence. In considering the 
impact of the ending of dollar aid, the first necessity is clearly that of 
determining the magnitude of the decline in the flow of resources which must 
be made good by sacrifices of this kind; but it is difficult even to be sure that 
at present levels of production and consumption an underlying dollar gap 
exists. 

The fundamental difficulty is that the underlying situation has always been 
submerged beneath a mass of short-term fluctuations of great violence. By 
considering the three years 1950-52 together, however, we can at least hope 
to eliminate most of the short-term disturbances due to the situation in 
Korea. These three years began with a period of comparative stability, they 


* “Foreign Aid 1940-51” Supplement to the Survey of Current Business. United 
States Department of Commerce. 
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contain the commodity boom and its reaction with their resultant payments 
crises and corrective measures, and they end again in a period of comparative 
stability. If nothing else, the events of these three years form an attractively 
symmetrical pattern. The balance of payments of the U.S.A. during this 
period may be summarized as follows: 


U.S. Balance of Payments with the Rest of the World 19 50-y2 


($ million at annual rates) 
Exports of Goods and Services (f.o.b.) . 18,431 
less Military Aid ‘ . ° ee ee 


16,888 
Imports of Goods and Services (f.o.b.) . 14,325 


Balance of Goods and Services . - 2,563 
Jess Normal Unilaterals* . . 534 


Overall Current Surplus . : 2,029 
Economic Aid . ° . ° . . 2,791 


Excess of Aid over Current Surplus . 762 
* Private donations, Government Expenditure on Embassies, &c. 


In attempting to arrive at the underlying dollar gap it seems natural to 
reduce America’s exports by the amount of military aid extended, since the 
greater part of such aid has taken the form of exports of arms. By subtracting 
the full amount, however, we are in effect assuming that without it our own 
arms production would not have had to be greater than it is, at the cost of 
greater dollar imports and fewer exports. 

After subtracting U.S. imports of goods and services, and such normal 
items as emigrants’ remittances and the cost of the Diplomatic Services 
abroad, we are left with an average annual current surplus of about $2,000 
million for the three-year period. This is one possible measure of the under- 
lying dollar gap and represents nearly one-eighth of all American non-military 
exports. 

There are reasons, however, for believing that this figure of $2,000 million 
overstates the dollar problem. As Mr. Harrod pointed out in his recent 
authoritative study,* aid itself has been a factor disturbing the U.S. balance of 
payments. In part this is the natural result of the policies such aid was meant 
to promote. For example, in 1950 and 1951 Europe’s average annual imports 
from the U.S.A. of electrical and industrial machinery were five times, and 
of chemicals six times, their level in 1938. Clearly imports such as these will 
fall as the programmes of industrial expansion fostered by American aid 
come to an end. Again, Europe’s dollar imports of textile manufactures, 
largely consisting of the new synthetic fibres, were four times the 1938 
average, a fact clearly suggesting an easier attitude to dollar expenditures 
than might exist if American aid were absent. Furthermore, the stipulation 
made to protect American shipping, that 50 per cent of aid cargoes must be 
carried in U.S. ships, has helped to preserve the American surplus with the 

* ILM.F. Staff Papers, volume 3, No. 1. 
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rest of the world on invisible account. No exact assessment is possible of the 
extent to which these factors could enable the rest of the world, as the flow 
of economic aid falls, to reduce its dollar imports without serious conse- 
quences on production and consumption outside America. 

Even when every allowance is made for unduly generous importing of 
dollar goods, the figures quoted hardly suggest a dollar gap of less than 
$1,500 million as representing the minimum to which dependence on 
America could be reduced without painful effects. This is at once a disappoint- 
ing and a surprising conclusion, for in the first quarter of this year and the 
third quarter of last year the rest of the world actually ran a small current 
surplus with the U.S.A. before taking account of dollar aid. This event has 
given rise to many obituary notices in the American press on the end of the 
dollar gap, and it has made the President’s job of defending his foreign aid 
programme politically very difficult. The improvement which has taken place, 
however, is likely to be short-lived. As in the case of previous corrections to 
post-war balance of payments crises, the achievement has come from cuts in 
dollar imports rather than from expansion of exports, and the long-term 
effect of these has yet to be felt. The evidence, unfortunately, still suggests 
that Europe’s dollar problem is due to deep-seated structural maladjustments 
in the world economy as a whole which will be slow to disappear.* 

Despite continuous efforts since the war to lessen Europe’s dependence on 
the dollar area as a source of food and raw materials, the position is still much 
worse than it was before the war. The proportion of certain vital commodities 
imported from the dollar area has risen substantially, and the most that has 
proved possible has been restriction of total imports from all sources to some- 
where near the pre-war level. 


Percentage of Certain European Imports coming from the Dollar Area 
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Any substantial improvement in this situation must entail a large increase 
in supplies from the non-dollar world and, so far, this has not been forth- 
coming. Exports from the Ukraine and the Danube basin, the pre-war 
granary of Europe, have been reduced not merely by strategic controls 
of trade but also—and perhaps primarily—by policies of industrialization 
and collectivization which have lowered agricultural output whilst 
raising home demand. Domestic policies in some South American countries 
—notably the Argentine—and in Australia, where strategic considera- 
tions have been important, have had the same result: a sharp reduction 
in the supplies of primary products available for export. These policies 
* See, for example, Economic Survey of Europe since the War, U.N. Geneva, 1953. 
Y 
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have often been based on the widespread expectation that the world’s 
experiences after the first world war would be repeated after the second, 
that gluts of primary products would occur and prices would fall. This 
view was held by the industrialized countries as well as by primary pro- 
ducers, so that the U.K. Government, for example, has been reluctant to 
commit itself to sufficiently high prices in its long-term food and raw material 
contracts. As a result of these fears the existence of a much enlarged market in 
Europe for non-dollar food and raw materials has produced no real response 
from primary producers, who have preferred to industrialize and diversify 
their economies as a defence against a severe fall in commodity prices. 

Clearly these are trends which no one European country, nor even Europe 
as a group, can do much to correct. We certainly cannot force other countries 
to trade with us, and for obvious political reasons there are difficulties in 
threatening—however delicately—to withhold development capital when 
the manner in which it is being used runs counter to our own long-term 
economic interests. This is a situation which can only be dealt with by mutual 
agreement; which can perhaps be influenced by a united moral pressure on 
the part of the United Kingdom and the U.S.A.; but which cannot, in the 
nature of things, be altered in any short space of time. There is much to sug- 
gest that the international action of the past few years has been partly mis- 
directed, and some of it has misfired. More of our efforts and America’s 
funds might well have been better used had they been directed specifically to 
the promotion of food and raw material production in our associated 
countries overseas. It must be admitted that experience increasingly shows 
the formidable nature of the practical obstacles met when rapid development 
is attempted; but on the other hand we did, in effect, allow our dollar aid to 
be used for financing a degree of industrialization in Australia and South 
Africa which was not in the sterling area’s urgent short-run interest. Far from 
contributing to a solution of the dollar problem, these developments have in 
some ways made it worse. 

It is not only too late in the day, but perhaps no longer necessary, to think 
in terms of directing outright dollar grants into investment channels de- 
liberately chosen as part of a plan to abolish the dollar gap. There are signs 
that countries such as Australia and Argentina are themselves realizing that 
they might foster the growth of their national incomes best by reversing the 
trend away from primary production. Their terms of trade are still markedly 
more favourable than they were before the war and the implications of this, 
allied with a buoyant American demand as forecast by the Paley Report, 
should make for a different emphasis in national and international economic 
policy. But we cannot look for any rapid solution. Apart from the practical 
difficulties of expanding primary production quickly, the potential suppliers 
of non-dollar materials have pursued industrialization for a variety of reasons 
other than a desire to increase their national incomes. Many have desired the 
prestige of an industrial economy and have been prepared to purchase this 
at the expense of increases in national income and international trade. Prob- 
ably the most important influence is still the fear of economic instability to 
which any producer of primary commodities is exposed, and it may well be 
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that no sufficient expansion of non-dollar raw materials will be achieved until 
producers can be assured of stable prices. But if anything is certain amongst 
the bewildering uncertainties of the world economic scene, it is that no 
action to stabilize international prices can be effective unless it is not merely 
approved but led and underwritten by the United States. 


Policies in the Melting-pot 


ie is not easy to assess the ultimate significance of the present congressional 
opposition to foreign aid. Debates so far have displayed larger proportion 
of bark than bite, for in cutting the authorized $5,100 million of aid to 
$4,500 million Congress has shown considerable discretion. The $400 million 
authorized for the war in Indo-China is untouched, and although large cuts 
have been made in grants to Europe they fall more heavily on military than 
on economic aid. This hardly constitutes an immediate threat to European 
economies, and opinions differ as to the seriousness of the cuts which will be 
entailed in the NATO defence programme. Appropriations in respect of 
some types of equipment take as much as two years to reach Europe as ship- 
ments, and the Foreign Aid Programme will still have $14,000 million in 
hand if this year’s appropriation is made final. While there seems little reason, 
however, for supposing that this year’s original programme could not be 
maintained almost intact by bringing in funds appropriated in earlier years, 
it must be recognized that if this is done the rate of decline in subsequent 
years will be all the greater. 

When the picture is drawn in this perspective it seems less than just to 
accuse the American Congress of acting with precipitate irresponsibility. We 
tend to picture Congress as blandly ignoring even the most urgent of presi- 
dential requests, and so far as this year’s appropriation is concerned it is true 
that the legislature has pressed its traditional revolt against the leadership of 
the Executive to considerable lengths. So far as the general principles behind 
foreign aid are concerned, however, there has been very little leadership for 
Congress to revolt against. America’s whole foreign economic policy is about 
to be reviewed by an expert committee, and the natural result of this has been 
that while Mr. Stassen and Mr. Dulles have been very vocal in defence of this 
year’s aid funds they have made little attempt for the time being to press the 
point that foreign aid must be expected to continue if America wishes to see 
her allies maintaining high levels of defence expenditure and economic 
activity. Mr. Stassen, it is true, has talked of a further ten years during which 
dollar assistance of some kind to the rest of the world will be necessary, but 
this can hardly be construed as a concerted defence of the present system of 
grants as an instrument in the policy of containment and economic rehabilita- 
tion. 

There is not much evidence in the reports received here that the long-term 
objectives of American policy have changed. The United States still wishes to 
strengthen the defences and the economies of her allies. But world conditions 
have changed, and so has public opinion. The American electorate is no doubt 
confused; but whether it is arguing that economic aid has largely achieved its 
purpose in bringing European production back to pre-war levels, or that 
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Marshall Aid and the subsequent Mutual Security Programme have had only 
limited success to compensate the taxpayer for his sacrifices, the final con- 
clusion is the same. Even from our own point of view there is much to be 
said for a searching enquiry by Congress into past methods and achievements, 
and for a thorough investigation of possible methods other than direct dollar 
gtants whereby America’s long-run aims may be achieved. ‘To Europe, aid 
under another name would smell much sweeter, and so far as economic sup- 
port is concerned there are many possible alternatives to the present large 
outright gifts. The world’s shortage of dollars could be much reduced, or 
even eliminated, if America were to lower her tariffs, simplify her customs 
administration, repeal the ““Buy-American” Act, enter into price-stabilization 
agreements with primary producers, deliberately expand non-dollar produc- 
tion of certain raw materials in anticipation of America’s future demands, or 
raise the dollar price of gold. 

But, however necessary it may be that all these possible lines of action and 
their implications should be examined exhaustively so that the present ad- 
ministration can formulate its own foreign economic policy as soundly as 
possible, there is in the meantime an awkward pause in the leadership that 
America has hitherto given to the rest of the world. We know from the 
delay to our own Government’s plan to make sterling convertible how vital 
it is to the whole world to know clearly what America’s policies are. Un- 
fortunately the committee investigating America’s foreign economic policy 
is unlikely to make its report before the end of the year, and renewed com- 
mon action towards a solution of vexed problems of international payments 
and international economic expansion can therefore hardly be expected before 
the autumn of 1954. Much though this is to be regretted, one can at least 
take comfort from the fact that sufficient aid should in the meantime be 
forthcoming to enable the United Kingdom and Europe to hold the present 
position. Always provided that the general level of American economic 
activity remains high—and this, unfortunately, can hardly be taken for granted 
—the painful dilemma which would face Europe if American aid came to a 
sudden end may never have to be faced. Neither the current standard of 
living nor the rate of progress towards higher living standards in future will 
necessarily have to be sacrificed in 1955, for by then Europe’s own industrial 
output—both of equipment now largely bought in U.S.A., and of products 
which can be sold in the dollar area—should be higher, her military expendi- 
ture may be lower, and we can at least hope that new and effective American 
policies will by then have emerged to take the place of the old. 





THE EUROPEAN DEFENCE 
COMMUNITY 


GERMANY AND THE WESTERN ALLIANCE, 


HE Treaty for a European Defence Community has become, and is 

likely to remain, the focal point of interest in the diplomatic manceuvrings 
of Moscow and the Western capitals. To get it ratified and the organization 
of its forces started is, next to the Korean peace-making, the first purpose of 
American policy. To frustrate and discredit the treaty has obviously become 
one of the main purposes of Soviet policy. On the question whether it should 
be carried out the French are so bitterly divided that no Prime Minister has 
so far dared to face the Assembly with a clear demand for ratification. In 
Western Germany it has been virtually ratified owing only to the stubborn 
and loyal struggle of Dr. Adenauer for his European policy and for the re- 
habilitation of Germany with its western neighbours. In Italy the treaty is 
assailed and slandered by parties of the Left, representing at least half the 
electorate, because it is obviously intended to increase western Europe’s 
military and political resistance to Soviet influence. In Holland and Belgium 
people feel less strongly and argue less bitterly ; but there, too, there is search- 
ing of hearts at the thought that their constitutions must be revised and the 
powers of their royal rulers re-defined if they are to make a reality of the 
European Community of six nations. 

In Britain—what is one to say ? It has been the policy of both Conservative 
and Labour governments to press the EDC Treaty on the French and the 
Germans while refusing full and formal British membership of the com- 
munity it creates. Public opinion has, perhaps, thought of it as a trick to rearm 
the Germans devised by the French to satisfy the Americans; or as part of 
the movement towards European unity; or, more lately, as an exasperating 
obstacle to agreement with the Russians over German unity. A few silent 
experts, perhaps, look favourably on the EDC because it should in two or 
three years provide forces good and strong enough to make possible some 
reduction in Britain’s heavy commitment of front-line troops in Germany. 
And then, of course, there are those who stand aside from the rather cynical 
strategic realism now so fashionable in the House of Commons and the press : 
they simply maintain that for the Europeans to unite is quite a good thing; 
and that if the Germans can be harnessed to their neighbours by this treaty 
then it is an excellent thing. But, broadly speaking, few people—either in this 
country or in Europe—understand the ramifications of this now notorious 
project and how deeply involved in it the Atlantic alliance has been. 

There is one aspect of it in particular which is persistently ignored or for- 
gotten. It is that the Treaty for a European Defence Community (signed in 
Paris on May 27, 1952) is part and parcel of the German Contractual Conven- 
tion (signed in Bonn a day earlier on May 26, 1952). That is to say, the latter 
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instrument (already ratified by the Americans and the British) makes it a 

condition of granting virtual independence to the Federal Republic of 

Germany that it will take part in the EDC “in order to contribute to the 

defence of the free world”. That is made clear in Article 4 of the German 

Contractual Convention; and Article 7 of the same instrument says: 
Pending the peace settlement the three powers (Britain, France and the 
United States) and the Federal Republic will co-operate to achieve, by peace- 
ful means, their common aim of a unified Germany enjoying a liberal-demo- 
cratic constitution like that of the Federal Republic. 


This is one reason why Britain, France and the United States have made 
German membership of EDC and the unification of Germany in freedom 
firm conditions in cir recent exchanges with the Russians—not because they 
thought it good bargaining tactics to do so but because they are by treaty 
bound to do so. In arguments about whether the United States and Britain 
should or should not stand by the EDC idea, and about whether European 
public opinion is or is not ripe for it, this pledge is often overlooked. 

_ There is another aspect of the connexion between the two treaties that is 
of the highest importance. The German Contractual Convention is the nearest 
thing to a peace treaty that the Western Powers could offer to a divided 
Germany.* It was negotiated clause by clause with Dr. Adenauer’s Govern- 
ment and now, although it has not come into force, many of its provisions 
are working de facto. That is to say, for most practical purposes the Allied 
occupation régime in Western Germany (unlike the Russian régime in 
Eastern Germany) is over, and its place has been taken by a relationship 
between the Federal Republic and the three Allied governments which is best 
described as watchful partnership. But if in the months ahead West German 
ratification of the EDC Treaty is reversed (say, by a Social Democrat Govern- 
ment), or if Soviet pressure causes its implementation to be postponed, then 
the Contractual Convention cannot come into force. Western Germany 
would then be left without its promised independence and all the advantages 
that go with it. Its only hope of a peace treaty and a formal, legal definition of 
its sovereignty would therefore lie in the conclusion of a peace treaty between 
the four occupying Powers and a united German government. 

When these rather complex implications of the EDC Treaty are grasped, it 
becomes clear why the Russians are so determined to prevent its coming into 
force. They know—having an excellent eye for all formal points—that if 
EDC is dropped so is the Contractual Convention. And if both go, then, 
they reckon, the West Germans will have to seek unity and security on any 
terms that the Russians can agree with the West. 


Russian Suspicions 


HIS calculation will probably play a dominant part in the tactics used by 
the Russians in the coming months. EDC means the training and equip- 
ment of twelve West German divisions within the next three years. It also 


* A complete and final peace treaty could, of course, be concluded only between a 


government representing United Germany and the British, French, Soviet and United 
States governments. 
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means that these divisions, as part of a European Army, will be under the 
command of the Supreme Commander of NATO—an American general. 
EDC could further mean that if Germany were united by four-power agree- 
ment and if its government decided to join the Defence Community, then 
units of EDC and NATO forces would be disposed right up to the frontiers 
of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. (It is assumed that Russian forces would leave 
Eastern Germany when Germany had been unified.) American power, allied 
to German power, would then stand on the Oder-Neiss= line; and the Rus- 
sians know better than anyone that this bad and indefensible frontier is the 
most likely single cause of war in Europe. 

An American or an Englishman will, of course, argue that no aggressive 
policy by NATO or EDC (even if they include the Germans) is conceivable; 
they will maintain, as Western Notes to Moscow persistently maintain, that 
the Western alliance is purely defensive and would in no circumstances go to 
war to change the Oder—Neisse line. The Russians reply that an alliance with 
a burning territorial grievance cannot be purely defensive; and the deter- 
mination of the Western Allies to get the Germans into their camp and rearm 
them against Russia looks in Moscow like determination to organize aggres- 
sion against her.* It must, therefore, be reckoned in the Western capitals that 
the Russians would concede the right of an all-German government to join 
the Atlantic alliance and the EDC only in return for big Allied concessions. 
What those might be it is impossible to know; but one may venture the guess 
that they would have to include withdrawal of all American and British 
forces from Germany, a guarantee of the Oder-—Neisse line by the three 
Western Powers (such as Sir Winston Churchill seemed to hint at in the 
House of Commons on May 11) and important economic concessions. 

This fear and this stubbornness of the Russians are specially well under- 
stood in France, the country whose statesmen first thought of the EDC. For 
there the treaty means to the average man nothing more or less than an 
arrangement by which the Germans are rearmed in a way that will make them 
not too dangerous. The objections of the Frenchman to it are rooted in fear 
of a revival of Germany, which will either make of France a junior partner in 
a European Community or one day again physically conquer and occupy it. 
There are many, therefore, in France who sympathize with the Russian 
attitude to the EDC and believe not only that ratification must be delayed by 
every possible device but also that this delay should be used to secure an 
agreement with the Russians to neutralize Germany. It is not difficult to 
follow the logic of the Frenchman at this point, divorced from realities 
though it may seem to the American or the Englishman. He argues that it was 
necessary to decide to rearm the Germans only because Europe cannot be 
defended against Soviet aggression without them. If Europe can conclude 
an agreement with Malenkov which will remove that danger, then it will be 
no longer necessary to rearm the Germans. Therefore, says the Frenchman, 
do nothing to impede agreement with the Russians, more especially do 


* The long speech made by Malenkov to the Supreme Soviet on August 8 was more 
strongly critical of western plans to rearm the Germans as allies than any previous Soviet 
utterance on the matter. 
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nothing to tie the Germans into the EDC. Officially French policy is still to 
ratify and execute the treaty. 

To most Americans this case is incomprehensible. They start from the 
premise that Russia, by the nature of its régime, by the position it holds in 
Europe and Asia and by the philosophy of life which is taught in its schools 
is now and must remain an aggressive state. It may have its periods of tactical 
peacefulness, but they will be only temporary. Therefore, the Americans 
argue, western Europe must organize itself now in such a way that its natural 
wealth, man-power, oversea possessions and industrial skill can for a long 
period ahead match the power of the Russians and their allies in eastern 
Europe. By becoming an integrated unit for production and defence,they say 
western Europe with the United States behind it can held the Russians at 
bay. This integration has been, therefore, for over five years the main aim of 
American policy in western Europe; it was in the belief that integration was 
taking place that Congressmen voted vast sums of economic and military aid; 
it was in order to assist the process in the field of defence that General Eisen- 
hower was sent to NATO as its first commander-in-chief. 

Now that General Eisenhower is President and finds Congress determined 
to cut aid to allies, the pressure from Washington on western Europe to show 
genuine progress towards integration is naturally getting stronger. Indeed, 
when Lord Salisbury visited Washington in July with M. Bidault, it is known 
that both statesmen were disturbed by the determination of Mr. Dulles to 
get the EDC created by hook or by crook. For it is becoming increasingly 
clear that if nothing spectacular is done by European countries to create 
integrated defence, the Americans may decide to withdraw their land forces 
from Germany and to change over to a strategy of what is called “peripheral 
defence”. That would mean the end of the present integration of Allied 
forces in NATO commands under a NATO headquarters and, very probably, 
a complete reconsideration of the strategy of European defence. 

A careful distinction has to be drawn, in considering this American view, 
between strategic and political motives. The American chiefs of staff under 
General Bradley have argued, as they doubtless still will argue under Admiral 
Radford, that sufficient ground troops to check a Russian invasion of western 
Europe cannot be provided without a contribution from the Germans. They 
have further insisted that Germany as a possible battlefield cannot be put into 
a proper state of defence unless its government is part of the Atlantic alliance 
and its officers included in Atlantic staff planning. And their financial advisers, 
both in the Pentagon and abroad, have told them that the economic burden of 
defending western Europe cannot be carried unless the Germans do their 
share. With this set of arguments British statesmen and their advisers broadly 
agree. But when it comes to the political bases of the American view they 
part company. 


The American Gospel of Federation 


7 appears to be the conviction of influential bodies of American opinion 
that western Europe must form a federation, or at least institutions of a 
federal character. They believe this to be the key to prosperity, strength and 
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moral revival—and point to the experience of the United States. They note 
with satisfaction that the Coal-Steel Community has been formed, thanks 
largely to the energy of one man—M. Monnet. They believe that the next 
step, made possible by the leadership of their President, is to form the 
Defence Community. If that were done, then it would be necessary for the 
Europeans to create political institutions to control the economic experts and 
the military leaders who had come together in integrated staffs. The Euro- 
peans—the ministers of the Little Six as they are called—have in fact drafted 
a constitution for such political bodies; indeed, had it not been for the 
Cabinet crises in France and the Italian general election it might have been 
signed by now—though not ratified. So the Americans feel that western 
Europe, if its governments can only push through to the final decision to 
sacrifice national sovereignty in defence, might yet find a federal salvation 
through the crisis created by a powerful and aggressive Russia. When, in- 
stead, they see the Europeans clinging tenaciously to their national indepen- 
dence, talking of making their own terms with Moscow, and ready to 
jeopardize Germany’s whole relationship with its western neighbours for the 
sake of agreement with Russia—they are not only disappointed but angry. 

In the long run, of course, whatever pressure or inducements the Great 
Powers may apply to western Europe, it is the Germans who will decide 
whether anything permanent and trustworthy is to come of the European 
Defence Community idea. Indeed, the decision may be made at the general 
election that is to be held in Western Germany on September 6. For if Dr. 
Adenauer and his coalition win, then it will mean that the policy of integrat- 
ing the Federal Republic—and later Eastern Germany—with such institutions 
as the Coal-Steel Community and the EDC will be persisted in. The 46 
million West Germans will have decided that they will not give up this policy 
and what it has already won for them in prosperity, freedom and recovery of 
status, in order to persuade the Russians to agree quickly to the reunification 
of their country. If, on the other hand, Dr. Adenauer loses and the Social 
Democrats form a coalition government, then the future is most uncertain. If 
Dr. Adenauer’s opponents win, it will be because they have convinced the 
West Germans that unity should come first and that Dr. Adenauer’s loyalty 
to the EDC Treaty and the Bonn Conventions has delayed that unity. The 
Social Democrats would therefore feel bound, if they came to power, to 
make a supreme effort to achieve unity by contributing what they could to 
four-Power agreement. They might offer to annul the Federal Parliament’s 
ratification of the EDC Treaty and to renounce temporarily any plans for 
rearmament. But if a break of this kind with the Adenauer policy did not 
secure favourable terms from the Russians for German unity, then even a 
Social Democrat Government might turn back to EDC and close association 
with the West. 

The chief reason for this possibility is one that should be more widely 
known: it is that many German politicians and leaders of public life, both of 
the moderate Left and of the moderate Right, fear the reappearance in 
Germany of the military caste as a political and social influence. They believe 
that the new Republic’s institutions are too young and its leaders still too 
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unpractised to control the representatives of big industry and the fighting 
services if Germany should rearm. To those who feel this fear—they are of 
course a minority but an influential minority—the Defence Community offers 
a way out of the difficulty: for it would provide international control of the 
armed forces allocated to the defence of the Community, international control 
of the defence budget, and international direction of arms production. It 
would give Germany the armed force necessary to make it respected among 
the Powers but under conditions that would ensure the supremacy of the civil 
power. What the German public think of this aspect of the defence com- 
munity it is impossible to tell. At the moment there is a good deal of quite 
genuine, if temporary, enthusiasm for the European idea which combines 
with fear of another war and distrust of militarism to produce a powerful 
body of opinion to back Dr. Adenauer. On the other hand, there is fervent 
support for the Social Democrat opposition to the defence community from 
right-wing parties which want to see Germany free one day to use its own 
strength to secure a rectification of the frontier with Poland. If the Social 
Democrats oppose the ‘treaty because it seems to delay German unity, the 
men of the Right—especially the representatives of the millions of refugees 
from the Eastern territories—oppose it because it would limit Germany’s 
power to deal with the Russians. 

Here we come to the root of the matter, and it is necessary to be crudely 
frank. The Western Powers want the EDC for two reasons: first, because it 
would bring German strength to the aid of the West on the West’s own terms; 
secondly, because it would keep German strength out of the Russian-East- 
European b/oc. If the man-power and industrial potential of Germany were 
added to those of the Communist governments, then the nations to the west 
of Germany could live only a precarious and anxious existence. The mere 
idea may seem fantastic, after what the Russians did to Germany and what 
the Germans did to Russia. But it has to be remembered that military and 
economic factors brought Germans and Russians together thirty years ago, 
and that it is in the power of the Russians—if they are willing to coerce 
Poland—to restore to Germany the territories east of the Oder—Neisse line 
from which some 6 million people were expelled. Comparisons with the 
Rapallo Treaty of 1922, are, it is true, misleading; for then Russia and Ger- 
many were both weak outcasts from European society. But the possibility of 
German-Russian association exists. It attracts military thinkers in both 
countries, and the Communist group of Governments could increase it by 
offers of trade and new markets to the industries of the Ruhr. 


The Washington Conference 


HESE reasons for the West’s attachment to the EDC are quite sufficient 

to explain Russian opposition to it; and they will, perhaps, have helped 
to explain what has been happening in the diplomatic exchanges of the last 
five or six weeks. For example, the Washington Conference of last July gave 
much attention to the EDC Treaty. Mr. Dulles wished to insist that recogni- 
tion of Germany’s right to membership of the defence community and 
ratification of the treaty must come before everything; Lord Salisbury argued 
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that a refusal to negotiate with the Russians until this had been done would 
simply help Dr. Adenauer’s opponents in the forthcoming elections; M. 
Bidault pleaded that he could not get the treaty ratified by the Assembly until 
French.opinion was convinced that a genuine attempt had been made to 
reach agreement with the Russians—and had failed. The Ministers, after 
some difficulty, agreed that they must propose negotiations with the Russians 
about Germany, urge again the ratification of the EDC Treaty and insist that 
a united Germany must be free to adhere to it if it wished. In order to sugar 
the pill for the Russians and their own publics, they went out of their way to 
emphasize the defensive nature of the EDC organization and the paramount 
importance of the idea of western Europe’s political integration. They sug- 
gested, quite correctly, that if EDC were abandoned the whole movement for 
uniting western Europe might collapse. 

The Ministers were then attacked in Britain and in Europe for laying down 
conditions to the Russians, for insisting on something that they knew 
Moscow could not accept, and for ignoring the fact that Europeans generally 
seemed much more interested in agreement with Russia than in the integra- 
tion of western Europe. There was, of course, some justice in these criticisms ; 
but they appeared to overlook two important points. First, that Russian 
gestures might be nothing but tactical moves, designed to help defeat Dr. 
Adenauer and the EDC—and nothing more. Secondly, that if western Europe 
and the British appeared to be losing faith in the EDC, then certainly the 
Germans would do so too. If that happened and Dr. Adenauer were defeated, 
the Russians would have won a famous diplomatic victory without making 
a single concession of substance to the Western point of view. The EDC 
Treaty would be dead, German rearmament would be indefinitely postponed, 
the German Social Democrats would be tempted to make the best terms they 
could for German unity, and American policy for western Europe would 
have suffered a decisive and humiliating defeat. This may appear a melo- 
dramatic conclusion, but it is perfectly possible. 

In fact, the argument over EDC in the last two or three months has lain 
between trends of opinion that start from fundamentally opposed assump- 
tions about Russian policy. On the one hand are those who would modify, 
delay and even abandon the European Defence Community in particular and 
the integration of western Europe in general, because they believe a per- 
manent and reasonable settlement of Germany with the Russians is possible. 
Those who think this way can be quite fairly called appeasers: they believe 
the Russians to be afraid of the close association of an armed Germany and 
its frontier grievance with the power of the United States. The appeasers 
would remove this fear by dealing with the Russians, as it were, over the 
heads of the Germans. On the other hand, there are those who see in Russian 
gestures nothing more than tactical changes, designed to make the Americans 
and their allies disagree among themselves and to break up the whole move- 
ment towards an Atlantic community with the European Defence Community 
inside it. They can be quite fairly called the diehards; they, like President 
Eisenhower, will not be convinced of Russian good faith until the Kremlin 
has shown deeds that cost it something in prestige or power. For them the 
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German alliance is the key to free Europe’s security now and in the longer 
run. The appeasers warmly welcomed those passages of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s speech of May 11 that seemed to point in the direction of their 
hopes; while the diehards now realize, after the Washington meeting of 
Foreign Ministers, that there was plenty in the speech for them too—for 
example, the assurance that no deals with Moscow would be done over Dr. 
Adenauer’s head, the emphatic assurances of solidarity with the United 
States. 

At the time of writing it is unusually perilous to venture any prophecy. 
Between now and September 6 the Western Allies and the Russians will try 
to say and do nothing that will swing the West German elections to their 
disadvantage. In this battle of wits the Russians have an enormous advantage : 
for on their side there need be no debate, either parliamentary or in the press. 
In the Western countries, on the other hand, the debate will go on, perhaps 
undermining the confidence of German voters in their Western allies, perhaps 
sowing further dissension between the Western allies themselves. It is possible 
that the Russians, by the time this article is published, will have offered terms 
for German unity direct to the governments of western and eastern Germany ; 
they have already agreed to a meeting of Foreign Ministers in terms that 
leave the prospects of German unity temptingly vague. If they do not, it is 
possible that Dr. Adenauer’s coalition will win the West German elections; 
in that case he may well feel strong enough to say plainly that the Federal 
Republic must go with the West and harness itself to its institutions even if 
that means postponing the reunification of Germany. The responsibility of 
accepting or rejecting EDC and all the plans and hopes attached to it will 
then lie squarely on the French. If that should prove to be the consummation 
of this year’s fervid diplomatic activity there will be a certain artistic rightness 
about it: for it was the French who first proposed the EDC and the French 
who first refused flatly to ratify it until agreement with the Russians had first 
been sought. But there is every indication that it will be the Russians them- 
selves who will spare the French this choice. For Malenkov’s foreign policy 
statement of August 8 gave a blunt warning: 

They want us to agree to the rebirth of an aggressive militarist Germany 
and at the same time allow themselves to talk of peace in Europe. However, 
our people did not shed the blood of millions of its sons and daughters in 


war against militarist Germany in order to restore once more this most 
dangerous hotbed of war in Europe. 





PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


THE FIRST SESSION ADJOURNS 


HREE months ago, readers of these dispatches were told that President 

Eisenhower’s principal attitude and method, in approaching his prob- 
lems, was to try patience—a not particularly American virtue. During the 
ensuing period it must have seemed to many observers overseas that patience 
wasn’t working very well. Perhaps it wasn’t. Certainly at many times between 
March and July the President did not appear to be in very effective control 
of the national Administration. Congress was in the saddle, and the portent 
of Senator McCarthy rode hard across the scene. 

But now the adjournment of Congress is at hand, and it appears that the 
President will emerge with a very substantial part of his program enacted 
into law. On basic national economic policies, on significant and highly 
divisive foreign policies, the President is emerging with legislative success. 
It may be asked why this is remarkable, since in most other countries in the 
world a newly elected executive with President Eisenhower’s popularity and 
prestige would have obtained legislative results as a matter of course. But, as 
people in countries with parliamentary systems must realize vividly by now, 
this is far from the case in the United States. 

President Eisenhower’s difficulties in obtaining congressional support were 
complicated by the fact that most of the Republican leaders in Congress were 
anti-Eisenhower during last year’s nomination campaign. Most of them, too, 
represent ultra-conservative districts which are profoundly out of line with 
the political and economic majorities of most of the country. Moreover, the 
highly contrasting electoral majorities received by Mr. Eisenhower on the 
one hand and the Republican Party as a whole in Congress on the other tell 
the story of national opinion. While the President was getting the biggest 
electoral vote in history—and one of the most one-sided—the Republican 
Party barely managed to eke out a majority in Congress. It was, and is, a 
margin of one single vote in the Senate and six votes in the House, out of 
435 members. (Temporarily, on July 24 the one-vote margin was wiped out 
by the death of Senator Tobey, of New Hampshire. The State’s Republican 
Governor soon filled the vacancy, but the event illustrated the insecurity of 
the Republican control of Congress.) It was, of course, not a partisan but a 
personal and an ideological victory which the President won last November. 

This fact, one would think, should have impressed the Republican right 
wing in Congress and made them tractable. It did not, because these indivi- 
duals—for the most part—were more interested in their own personal 
fortunes, and in the reactionary views to which they had long been intran- 
sigently committed, than they were to the party’s fortunes. These reactionary 
policies had re-elected them time and time again to Congress, and they were 
persuaded such a program would be good for the country. They were not 
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going to become rubber stamps for the President, least of all for a President 
they regarded as half-way a New Dealer. They were a bit maiden-skittish of 
his persuasive personality. In addition, for twenty years these men had 
suffered under strong White House domination of Congress. They were not 
going to resell themselves into slavery, even for a chief executive nominally 
of their own party. 

So President Eisenhower faced the Congress. He was a totally inexperi- 
enced politician, though a skilled diplomatist, conciliator, and even salesman. 
The normal political technique would have been to use patronage to sweeten 
Congressional humors. But this Administration was committed to reductions 
in personnel and it was not greatly patronage-minded. It wanted to take its 
time about restaffing many of the jobs which could be turned over. And in 
addition, the program which the President was determined to carry out 
differed in very few significant respects from the program the Democrats had 
been following. It was that much harder to sell to the diehard Republicans. 

On top of all these elements, President Eisenhower had a deep-seated 
respect for Congressional prerogatives and for Congressmen as people. He 
liked them, and in his generous way sought to understand their viewpoints. 
He even hoped to persuade most of them to his views by courtesy and 
friendly White House breakfasts and lunches. And he was willing to go a 
very long way to meet their views. He was—and is—a reasonable man. 

Such tactics took a long time to achieve even a minimal result, and in the 
end they weren’t enough. Pressures and firm unwillingness to compromise 
were required. By June and July, the President was abl. to send word up to 
Capitol Hill that he really wanted something—and to get it. Moreover, the 
diehard tactics used against him were often so outrageously stubborn—as 
in Rep. Daniel Reed’s one-man committee-chairman blockade against six 
months’ extension of the excess-profits tax—that they aroused sympathy for 
the President in and out of Congress. 

This article must be written just before Congress adjourns. But already it 
is clear that the President has got the departmental appropriation bills in 
almost the volume he wants them. He secured extension of the excess-profits 
tax by an overwhelming majority. He was fortunate to get as large an 
appropriation for mutual security as finally came through. He prevented 
sabotage of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, though this issue must be 
faced again next year. He may in the end get other measures helpfully 
liberalizing trade restrictions. After a stiff personal fight with Senator McCar- 
ran, he may get significant liberalization of the immigration laws and authority 
to admit 240,000 extra refugees. In a remarkable victory, he won Senate 
ratification of NATO protocols which included a very touchy granting of 
permission to try American troops in foreign courts. He prevented the 
Bricker Amendment from gravely altering the Constitution to impede ratifica- 
tion of treaties and curb international executive agreements. 

The list is substantial and impressive. It has not been won by goodwill 
alone. In the end, the President and his spokesmen in Congress had to turn 
on the heat. In June, he went on a barn-storming trip across the country, 
demonstrating again his undiminished personal popularity, and speaking to 
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large audiences on behalf of his program. Congress knew why he went 
traveling, and they observed the result. Several members of the Cabinet have 
shown their strength, although some of them have been disappointing. But 
the strong ones were able to be of great assistance in getting programs 
affecting their Departments through Congress. It was finally clear that the 
President really did have a huge majority in Congress—if you include Demo- 
crats and for as long as they support him. 

Here, in connexion with the Democrats, the plot thickens and takes on 
shapes unfamiliar in American politics. The Democrats, observing shrewdly 
Mr. Eisenhower’s continuing popularity in the country, are apparently going 
to run for re-election in next year’s mid-term voting, in part at least on the 
program : ““We’ve supported the President better than the Republicans have 
done.” By this means they hope to eliminate the tiny majorities by which the 
Republicans control the Senate and the House. Since, at mid-term elections, 
the opposition party almost always gains strength, the Democrats’ chances 
are very cheerful. They hope to use the Republicans’ family squabbles against 
them. They followed the President’s early difficulties with Congress with 
silent glee. They didn’t want to spoil the game by unseemly exultation, but 
their delight got the better of them and they began to crow. This helped to 
arouse the Republicans somewhat to their own folly, although a few of the 
most stubborn among them would scarcely be awakened by an atomic bomb. 

The Democrats’ long-range strategy is different. If they win control of 
Congress in 1954, or even if they don’t, their goal will be to defeat President 
Eisenhower in 1956. Hence, after the mid-term elections, they may be 


expected to open up on the President himself, and to give him far less support 
in Congressional voting. It’s a curious picture which has no close precedent 
in our political history. On the whole, the last two years of the Eisenhower 
term might be expected to be more turbulent politically than the first two, 
but in this fluid party atmosphere any forecast is rash. Almost anything 
could happen. 


Burning of the Books 


UTTING athwart all these elements is the McCarthy situation. Readers 

abroad may well ask: “Why hasn’t Eisenhower done something about 
McCarthy ?” The answer is that there is very little he could do. A member of 
the U.S. Senate is a sovereign power. Unless the Senate itself decides to 
unseat a member—and this happens most rarely—he can scarcely be curbed. 
Senators are desperately loath to curtail one another’s prerogatives. “Today 
Senator Doakes—Tomorrow Me. . .” seems to be their attitude. Any overt 
attack by the President upon a Senator of his own party might make the 
Senator automatically an underdog, and arouse sympathy for him among his 
colleagues and the public. 

Initially, back in February and March, the President and Secretary Dulles 
were very ill-advised not to combat Senator McCarthy’s early and brutal 
onslaughts upon the State Department and its personnel. In very limited 
extenuation, it may be pointed out that Mr. Dulles was by no means able or 
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willing to embrace and support all the officials he had inherited. But he 
should have done his own weeding out, and fast. Instead he was taken by 
surprise, and made the great mistake of becoming an appeaser—which of 
course led merely to further slaughter within the State Department. 

In the wretched book-burning episode, the sequence was this: Senator 
McCarthy’s travelling snoopers, young Messrs. Cohn and Schine, made 
sensational charges of pro-Communist content against books in the United 
States Information Service libraries overseas. Secretary Dulles’ new staff 
wrote an absurd directive, telling officials in these libraries to ban all reading 
matter “by controversial figures, Communists, fellow travelers, et cetera”. 
Here was the height of absurdity and inexperience: a directive calling upon 
staff to act under the meaning of the great word “ez.” ! And so, while only 
a few books were literally burned, the symbolism of reading-control and 
thought-control had been raised—a grim symbolism to all who remember 
Hitler and know the Kremlin’s totalitarian efforts to possess the minds of 
men. Naturally people were appalied—and finally the President learned of 
the event and spoke out eloquently against what his appointees had done. 

Here were illustrated two minor points: Mr. Eisenhower believes in 
delegating authority to subordinates and leaving them free to run their show; 
he also does not wish to get bogged down in reading endless memoranda. 
His staff protects him against engulfing details, so he is sometimes not too 
well informed. This is definitely not true in great world issues, and in his 
press conferences the President has shown himself remarkably familiar with 
situations and policy. But in some matters—as in the book directive—he 
simply had not caught up with the news. Finally, a much more sensible 
directive was written. It had been true—again illustrating that these matters 
are not all black and white—that a small number of books which could not 
be justified were in the U.S.L.S. libraries. A few of them were covertly pro- 
Communist books, harmful to an accurate understanding of the United 
States, but more of them were just silly and irresponsible books. 

Finally the matter was straightened out by a rational directive. But in the 
meantime, one of Senator McCarthy’s supporters—a former F.B.I. agent— 
had been made security officer of the State Department. He proceeded to 
force the resignations, by more or less unpleasant measures, of a number of 
State Department officials, many of whom were working in the information 
program. It would require the wisdom of Solomon, and more precise informa- 
tion than this correspondent possesses, to determine how many of these 
ousters were justified. Probably some were. 


Assassins of Character 


HE very worst effect on the public service was not the loss of good men, 
It was the way in which a premium was placed upon the act of inform- 
ing, of gossip-peddling, of character-assassination. Senator McCarthy’s in- 
vestigators set up shop in a big New York hotel, and spread word among the 
Voice of America personnel, mostly located in that city, that open house was 
being held. All employees or ex-employees with a tale to tell, a knife to place 
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in a colleague’s back, were welcome. Now, the Voice of America for many 
reasons had been unable to build up an adequate esprit de corps. Its staff 
included some odd characters, many of them with recent and colorful eastern 
European backgrounds. They had seen many earthquakes within the agency. 
There were violent factional disputes between rival groups among the Euro- 
pean nationalities. Old grudges became new. These people, born and bred in 
conspiratorial atmospheres, eager to save their jobs, resentful of colleagues 
or chiefs, did not hesitate to talk to the investigators. It was, and is, a wretched 
situation. 

Meantime, irrelevant to the attacks by Senator McCarthy, the information 
service had been removed from the State Department by executive order. It 
is now a separate agency working under the President. The step is, of course, 
controversial and there was much said both for and against the change. 
Secretary Dulles takes a conservative view of the State Department’s func- 
tions. He would like to see it become an old-fashioned foreign office, divorced 
from such new-fangled contraptions as propaganda campaigns, or economic 
aid, or other elements which have been added to the diplomatist’s classic 
responsibilities. So he favored the departure of the information function. 
Now a new administrator is beginning the difficult task of reviving and 
putting new heart into the task of explaining America’s policies to the 
world. 

In various respects, Senator McCarthy has recently over-played his hand. 
His fellow-Senators, who alone have the power (other than that of public 
opinion) to prevent or mitigate the evil he might do, are beginning to be 
seriously disturbed at his demagoguery. The Democratic members of his 
committee resigned in a body, and other Democrats have refused to accept 
appointment to the committee. Many Republicans are only a little less con- 
cerned. Last year Senator McCarthy was for many of them a useful stick to 
beat the Democratic dog. Now he is beating the Republican dog, and they 
are filled with no little concern. Yet they cannot help knowing that anti- 
Communism is a powerful and effective political position. Atop the endemic 
American tendency to criticize the State Department—an ancient form of 
political warfare—the anti-Communist position is very hard to combat or to 
resist. It is insidiously easy for Senator McCarthy to claim that to be anti- 
McCarthy is to be pro-Communist. This sort of thing regrettably fools a 
good many people. 

Nevertheless, opinion both inside and outside the Senate is firming up 
against the Wisconsin Senator. He does not come up for reelection for five 
years. There exists evidence—it was presented to the Senate in an official 
report in December 1952—which might be used as a basis for criminal 
prosecution against the Senator, or for removing him from his seat. But the 
evidence has not been used in all these months, and it would be a sensational 
and difficult operation to act upon it now. If the Senator plunges into further 
recklessness something might happen. Or the Senate could refuse to re- 
activate or to finance his committee. But the chances are that the Senator 
will remain a violent political guerrillero for some time to come, with—it may 
reasonably be expected—diminished effectiveness. In any event, he gets too 

Zz 
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much publicity both at home and abroad, disproportionate to any possible 
concept of his importance. A dose of relative silence, the minimum con- 
sistent with responsible news coverage, might be very helpful. 


The Truce in Korea 


HE truce in Korea was received by Americans with reserve. It is realized 

that we must maintain our forces in their present strength in Korea for 
some time, that the war might easily break out again, that Syngman Rhee 
might go berserk again; in short, anything could happen. So there were no 
particular celebrations when the war ended, but a good deal of heartfelt 
gratitude in many homes. The dominant national feeling is that the American 
Government did all it could—especially in the last year or two—to end the 
Korean fighting on satisfactory terms. 

But there are many who still support the views set forth by General 
MacArthur, or even more impressively by General Van Fleet, who believes 
far better military solutions could have been reached. A substantial element 
in public opinion, perhaps even a majority, fails to agree that a victory has 
been scored for collective security and the United Nations. More than a few 
admire Syngman Rhee’s desperate patriot’s attempt to unify his country, It 
cannot be said that either the United Nations or American policy is clearly 
felt by American public opinion to have been particularly successful in the 
entire Korean conflict. Perhaps this is because Americans are unused to 
negotiated peace and to qualified decisions. We should have liked, emotionally 
at least, to have helped Korea to unity, instead of leaving an unsolved prob- 
lem and a badly uncertain frontier. We are concerned about the future of 
Korea. We can easily see the loss of whatever may have been gained in these 
last three years. But President Eisenhower is generally felt to have had no 
alternative in these six months to work out anything better. Indeed, the 
President has redeemed a campaign promise: he has stopped the fighting in 
Korea. 

At this writing, it is too early to tell whether there will be any serious 
economic aftermath to the end of the Korean fighting. The most responsible 
view is that there is no great reason for a definite set-back, but that there 
might be an emotional and psychological reaction which would cause a cer- 
tain downward dip in the securities market, in the purchase of inventories, 
and in other forms of business activity. However, most authorities feel that 
the degree of purchasing power and of unfilled needs which still exist in the 
American economy will be adequate to prevent a serious slide. Soft spots 
there are in the economy, but they have been present for some time and 
perhaps have largely reached their softest point and begun to harden. Con- 
struction, one of the sturdiest props in the post-war boom, is still very strong, 
especially in non-residential building. And it is quite evenly distributed across 
the country. Def:nse spending will remain very high, and with the prospect 
of some tax relief ahead in 1954, there are no basic reasons for business men 
to lose confidence. 

American opinion has of course been greatly stirred and encouraged 
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by the events in Moscow, in Eastern Germany, and elsewhere in the satellite 
area. But there is a solid core of realism in whatever optimism may be 
aroused. We frequently remind ourselves that the battle for the succession 
in the Kremlin may not only not seriously weaken the Soviet Union but 
might conceivably lead to dangerous foreign recklessness. Since there is still 
no sign of such policies, we tend to believe that perhaps Moscow realizes it 
needs a breathing spell and will be less of a disturbing element in world 
affairs for some time. 

However, this does not induce Americans to any clear confidence that a 
Big Four conference is greatly more propitious now than it has been for the 
past several years. There are many concrete respects in which agreement with 
the Soviet Union could be helpful: a settlement, at last, of the Austrian 
treaty, or an understanding on the German problem. Such specific results 
would be enormously encouraging and valuable, but even they do not add 
up to an over-all world settlement or anything like it. It must be confessed 
that few Americans believe—though they have little information on the 
subject—that Sir Winston Churchill will be in a position to lead such a con- 
ference to success. At any rate, we are awaiting Soviet acceptance of the 
invitation to a meeting of foreign ministers, and the outcome of such a con- 
ference itself, before we pre-judge the possibilities of the larger meeting. 
Lord Salisbury made an excellent impression in Washington at the foreign 
ministers’ conference, and there are warm American appreciations of both 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Butler. 


One may conclude that the Eisenhower Administration has pretty well 


worked through its growing pains. It is learning, and upon the adjournment 
of Congress it may enter upon a period of consolidation which may be more 
constructive both for the nation and for our relations with others. 


United States of America, 
August 1953 





MALAYA AFTER THE EMERGENCY 


CONDITIONS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL ADVANCE 


ECENT news from Malaya has been reassuring, but General Templer 
himself has warned us against assuming from it an early end to what has 
hitherto been known as the emergency. Three questions suggest themselves : 
What is likely to be the future of terrorist activity and the battle against it? 
How far is the country administratively ready for an early transfer of political 
authority to local representatives? And how far is there an emotional or 
psychological basis for a viable Malayan nation? 

Before attempting to answer these questions something must be said of the 
social, economic and political background. Its first, and most obvious, 
feature is racial complexity. In the country as a whole, including Singapore 
and the Federation, there are two big racial groups, the Malays and the 
Chinese, practically equal in numbers and together constituting nine-tenths 
of the population. The other tenth are Indians, Ceylonese (principally Tamils), 
other Malaysians,* Eurasians and a small group of Europeans of whom few 
are to be counted as permanent residents. The Eurasians because of their 
generally better education, and the Indians and Ceylonese because of their 
greater taste and capacity for political activity, play a part disproportionate 
to their numbers in the surface life of the country. The Malays, although in a 
long historical perspective fairly recent immigrants, count as the original 
population, but the economic life and development of the country depend 
on the recent immigrants from China and India. A great many of them are 
very recent indeed; they came largely as sojourners rather than settlers and 
they feel themselves Chinese or Indian first, rather than Malayan. At least 
among the Chinese there is a real division between the most recent immigrants 
and the older Chinese families of Malacca, Penang, Singapore and the Perak- 
Selangor area who are now in their second or third generation of Malayan 
residence. 

Malaya is not, of course, unique in this racial variety. There are racial 
minorities in every one of its neighbours in South and South East Asia. But 
the Malayan racial complex presents features of its own. First is the close 
equality in numbers of the two largest groups. Second is the sharp divergence 
between the distribution of political and economic power; the preponderant 
political power in the larger unit, the Federation of Malaya, still rests with the 
Malays, but economic power—leaving aside the European share—rests even 
more preponderantly with the Chinese. Third is the geographical distribu- 
tion. Nearly a quarter of Malaya’s population live in the two island ports of 
Singapore and Penang; the Chinese majority is large in Penang and over- 
whelming in Singapore. The mainland falls into two sections of nearly equal 


* The term “Malay” is here used to indicate the indigenous race, Malayan for all sub- 
jects of the Federation and Singapore, and Malaysian for the larger ethnological group 
to which the Malays belong. 
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population: on the one hand the thinly populated, undeveloped areas of the 
north, east and south; on the other the rich tin and rubber areas of Perak, 
Selangor and Negri Sembilan in the centre of the west coast. In the former 
the Malays are two-thirds of the population, in the latter they are barely one- 
third, and the Chinese have an absolute numerical preponderance. If, there- 
fore, racial tensions were ever to lead to an attempt at solution by partition 
it would be more than usually complex—probably a quadruple division into 
a Chinese Singapore, a Chinese Penang, a Malay group of “outer” states and 
a mixed area in the economic heart of the country. 

A second factor in the background is Malaya’s particular susceptibility to 
external influences. More than any of its neighbours it depends on foreign 
trade. Its rubber and tin have given it a higher national income per head than 
any other country in Asia but Japan, but at the cost of exposing it to all the 
risks as well as the benefits of association with the fluctuating economies of 
the Western world. Over and above that, its mere geographical position 
exposes it to external pressures. Singapore is a great sea-port and trading 
mart, an important airport and junction and a strategic point of high potential 
value. To the West Malaya appears as a bastion of defence; to any freshly 
resurgent power in the Far East it appears as a base for westward expansion. 
It has in the past received cultural influences from both India and China 
and it is not too fanciful to see the long-term issue of politics in Malaya 
as being whether the country shall fall into the Indian or the Chinese sphere 
of influence. 

A third factor, which has connexions with the last point, is the character of 
the security problem in Malaya. Some at least of the parts of the old British 
Empire which have attained or hope shortly to attain political autonomy are 
able in substance to disregard defence. The West Indies need defence only 
against the United States, and that contingency is properly disregarded. West 
Africa has no threatening neighbours and, like Ceylon, leaves it to the British 
and American Navies to keep any more distant aggressor at a safe distance. 
Malaya, especially with recent experience in mind, recognizes much closer 
external threats—and threats which Western sea and air power may again be 
unable to exorcize—and has in addition a very pressing problem of internal 
security. This is not, therefore, another case in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can retire from the scene but continue to hold a distant and maybe un- 
seen defence umbrella over a locally autonomous political unit. The defence 
of Malaya, internally and externally, means quite a lot of forces in the country 
itself. Even more significant, internal defence against the type of threat which 
has so far existed involves administrative control at least from time to time 
of whole regions or particular villages and also, as the whole conduct of the 
Federation Government under both Sir Henry Gurney and Sir Gerald 
Templer exemplifies, interlocking of agrarian economic and social policy 
with military action. Any government which is going to govern Malaya 
effectively must have real military power. 

Fourthly, there are to be noted in the social and political background certain 
more or less accidental facts. There is the position of the Sultans—hereditary 
monarchs holding sway over much the greater part of the country, not just 
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over isolated portions as in India, but difficult to reconcile with the auto- 
matically democratic or republican thinking of the ardent nationalist poli- 
tician. There is the special local flavour to the normal compound of race and 
religion arising from the fact that while all Malays are Muslims, the Indians 
are religiously divided and the Chinese for the most part religiously apathetic. 
There are the stresses set up inside the Chinese community by recent history 
in China. With a conservatism typified by their retention of the old Chinese 
calendar (discarded in China itself) the Malayan Chinese, at least on the sur- 
face, strongly favour Chiang Kai-Shek; but they cannot help being influenced 
by what goes on in China itself, by the books, and especially the school books, 
published there; and there is inevitably a strong subconscious feeling that 
something is owed to whatever government effectively functions in Peking. 
Also is to be noted the fact that while in the Federation the effective political 
parties are largely racial, in Singapore they are more ideological, so that there 
are no Pan-Malayan parties operating and competing with one another in 
both legislatures at the same time. 


Mastering the Terrorists 


ET us turn now to the questions asked at the beginning. What is likely to 
be the future of terrorist activity? Undoubtedly in the last eighteen 
months the internal situation has much improved. Sir Gerald Templer would 
be the first to admit that an improvement was beginning before his personality 
began to have its effect on activity and on morale. The number of attacks by 


terrorists is markedly lower and the number of deaths and surrenders of 
terrorists is higher than a year or two ago. But at the same time the curve of 
“incidents” over the last twelve months has not been of a shape to suggest 
that it is shortly going to disappear altogether. The actual numbers of 
incidents indeed have declined only slowly in that period, after a rather 
more marked decline from the earlier peak. The security forces have been 
strong enough to harry the communist bands very effectively, to drive them 
out of the more settled areas and indeed to drive them out of any area 
where they have been temporarily concentrated, but never to eliminate them 
and prevent their emerging as a local nuisance and irritation somewhere 
else. 

What has characterized the Templer period has been the great advance in 
morale. A firm confidence has been created that the authorities have the 
position under control. People move about the country freely; they go up to 
the hill stations for week-ends without stopping to think about police escorts, 
and last Easter there was a large exodus by road from Singapore to Malacca 
and other places of week-end resort. The latter was particularly revealing 
because the Singapore holiday maker had to drive through Southern Johore, 
the main centre of incidents at that period. Of course he faced the possibility 
of running into an ambush, but it was probably a lesser danger than that of 
running into a fellow motorist. 

It is rather in that spirit that the whole matter is coming to be regarded. 
The possibility of terrorist attack is now one of the less likely unpleasantnesses 
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of life, comparable to being bitten by a snake or contracting one of the tradi- 
tional tropical diseases which are now becoming so rare in Malaya. It has 
been reduced to a scale people can live with, at least as comfortably as the 
inhabitants of Kentucky lived with their Red Indian enemies in the last 
twenty years of the eighteenth century or as the dwellers either side of the 
Tweed lived with their Scottish (or English) neighbours for most of the 
Middle Ages. If that appears to be taking it lightly it means no lack of 
sympathy with the ever-present anxieties of an isolated estate manager or 
village elder in an area of known communist activity. It represents only the 
average attitude of town and country together. And implicit in that attitude 
is that, at this stage at least, constant vigilance and efficient action by the 
security forces is taken for granted. Just as people in many areas can now 
dismiss the fear of malaria from their minds without forgetting that that is 
only possible so long as the Health Department maintains its anti-malarial 
work, so it is with the terrorist threat. 

How long is this likely to continue? It could change by either a revival or 
an extinction of the communist forces. Revival in much greater force is 
probably unlikely. The internal springs of action, rooted as they are in 
fanaticism, are not exhausted, but they are not likely to strengthen without 
some major new development. A bad trade slump could conceivably give 
them a new impetus, but for the moment the “war against imperialism” is 
discredited by military failure and confused by the general benevolence of 
current imperialist government and the frequent professions by the im- 
perialists of their desire to surrender power. While the sceptic may continue 
to doubt any strong inherent loyalty to Britain in the average Chinese or 
Malay villager or townsman, there is, to put it no higher, rather more belief 
that it pays to work with Government; and the very extensive—and expen- 
sive—Coronation celebrations throughout the country show that it is at least 
not thought unwise to display a benevolent interest in the British monarchy. 

It is more tempting to consider the possibility of eliminating organized 
communist terrorism. In a statement made in June General Templer gave a 
rather pointed warning against too strong hopes of that, and confirmed the 
views which many observers had formed that the situation might remain for 
years much as at present. Since then the security forces, using new methods, 
have had at least one success on a more substantial scale than their normal 
strikes against the terrorists, and hopes may revive. Probably the answer 
rests with the other side. It is within the power of the authorities to hold the 
situation within its present bounds; it is probably not within their power to 
eradicate all terrorists so long as communist fanaticism and dogma can go 
on enlisting young men and women to run the risks and suffer the hardships 
of jungle terrorism. It may be that they will decide before long that the game 
is not worth the candle, but until they do substantial police or “sanitary” 
activity will go on being needed. 

To sum up on this issue, it may be claimed that there is no longer an 
emergency; there is a smouldering situation of potential danger. It may go on 
for years in that smouldering way; or it may, if the communists decide to 
give up that kind of activity, come to an end at any time. The economy of the 
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country is no longer in jeopardy through terrorism, but, whether active 
terrorism continues at its present level or is called off, it will be a long time 
before the danger of recrudescence can be ignored. 

If it is recognized that the emergency, in the strict sense, is over, inevitably 
it must begin to look more like practical politics that the reins of govern- 
ment should be handed over to local people, and we move on to the next 
question. How far is the country administratively ready for a transfer of 
political power? In this are included the interrelated questions whether 
there is a basic structure of government which can stand up without con- 
tinuing British support, whether there are political leaders to direct it and 
local administrators to operate it, and whether the relations between the 
various political units of the country are sufficiently settled to give a fair 
prospect of an integrated government of the whole, such as is assumed as the 
ideal by Malayan political thought. 


State of Political Education 


E have today two distinct political units in British Malaya, the Colony of 

Singapore and the group of protected states and former British settle- 
ments known as the Federation of Malaya. The internal constitution of the 
former is simple, the normal Crown Colony basis of Governor, Executive 
Council and Legislative Council being in process of democratization by the 
now equally normal processes of increasing unofficial participation in the exe- 
cutive side and increasing electoral participation in the legislative side. The 
constitution of the Federation is far more complex, with its nine constituent 
states and two settlements and with a bewildering complex of State and 
Federal Councils, destined to be further complicated by the development of 
Municipalities and other organs of local government. The succession of com- 
promises which has marked the post-war constitutional history of Malaya 
has left behind a division of functions between the Federal centre and the 
States which probably nobody would have devised on any tational grounds, 
plus a confusion at nearly all levels of monarchic, aristocratic and democratic 
principles which again would hardly have been deliberately invented. The 
various legislative bodies today are an amalgam of administrative officials 
who are there ex officio, representatives of the Malay Sultanates and nominees 
representative of selected interests; and the task of turning them into demo- 
cratic bodies through which the will of a self-governing people can be ex- 
pressed has hardly been started. 

Confusions and illogicalities are not, to a British eye, insuperable obstacles 
to effective government. None the less they can be got over only by the skill 
and tolerance of a body of administrators acting with a substantial common 
purpose to which they are prepared to subordinate the opportunities of 
obstruction which the constitution may afford. It is probable that the govern- 
ment of the Federation only works today as well as it does because of the 
unifying force of the corps of British officials who still man most of its 
key positions. They are able at least to keep in check the particularisms of 
individual states which could in constitutional theory stultify the centrally 
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devised policies in health, education, &c. It must be open to grave doubt 
whether the present constitution could work with any real effectiveness 
if that unifying element were withdrawn and especially if the various legis- 
latures, Federal and State, were democratized without any change in their 
respective powers, so that local particularism was allowed its maximum 
expression. 

Of course this might be avoided if there were a clearly dominant political 
group able to take central control, or a corps of local administrators growing 
up to take over the job of greasing the constitutional wheels. Neither is very 
visible. Politically, Malaya has seen since the war quite a succession of 
organizations aiming at political independence of one degree or another. 
None of them has caught fire in the popular mind. Today the main “national” 
parties are the I.M.P. (Independence of Malaya Party), the M.C.A. (Malayan 
Chinese Association) and U.M.N.O. (United Malay National Organization). 
The last two—frankly racial in organization—have entered into an alliance 
against the I.M.P. Such an alliance looks singularly cynical and has been 
widely interpreted as a merely personal attack on Dato Sir Onn bin Ja’afar, 
leader of the I.M.P. and the most considerable political personality in the 
country; but it has some ideological basis in that the I.M.P. stands for the 
creation of one Malayan community out of the various races, whereas M.C.A. 
and U.M.N.O. purport at least to believe in the alternative of a harmonious 
co-existence of different communities in the same country. The alliance 
scored considerable successes at last year’s municipal elections, and Dato 
Onn’s influence seemed to be rapidly dwindling. However, the wheel of 
fortune seems to have turned lately; both M.C.A. and U.M.N.O. have been 
torn by internal dissensions accompanied by accusations of financial irregu- 
larities, and Dato Onn scored a resounding success when the Federal Council 
recently rejected a motion of censure on him for a speech in which he had 
vigorously attacked those Malayan Chinese who put their loyalties to China 
before their loyalties to Malaya. 

The last episode was instructive. Dato Onn, besides being leader of I.M.P., 
is Member for Home Affairs in the Federal Government (that is, an embryonic 
Minister) and the basis of the motion of censure was that, as an “official”, he 
ought not to make political speeches. This view was quite widely voiced 
outside party circles and exemplifies the confusion of thought as to the pro- 
cesses by which political leaders may be expected to take part in the executive 
processes of government. By becoming Member for Home Affairs Dato Onn 
was regarded as having joined the Government, not as having taken a first 
step towards capturing it. By the conservative-minded, therefore, he was 
regarded as having become subject to all the restrictions of a permanent 
official, and by the ardent nationalist he was regarded as a traitor to the 
national cause. 

This tendency of the nationalist to discount the processes of gradualism 
has been further demonstrated lately by reactions to a proposal for a National 
Conference to consider the next step in constitutional progress. The proposal 
was made by a group associated with the I.M.P., formally headed by the 
Mentir Bisar of Perak (head of the State Government) and believed to be 
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inspired by the Commissioner-General, Mr. Malcolm Macdonald. The 
M.C.A.-U.M.N.O. promptly declined to join the conference, as did the 
Labour Party, on the ground that it was an official trap. Some of the state- 
ments made said almost in so many words that self-government must be a 
sham unless it comes by revolution. ‘To many Malayan nationalists the model 
is apt to be Indonesia rather than Ceylon. 

None the less the net effect of these recent happenings has probably been to 
discredit the M.C.A.-U.M.N.O. alliance somewhat and increase Dato Onn’s 
influence; but it is unlikely that he or his group, still less any other, yet com- 
mand dominating political support. 

On the purely administrative side the development is also backward. It 
will be recalled that when full self-government was conceded to India and 
Pakistan and later to Ceylon, they had each almost completed the Indianiza- 
tion, or Ceylonization, of their civil services, started a generation earlier; and 
the success of the new political régimes has depended greatly on that struc- 
ture of locally born administrators. In Malaya the analogous process only 
began seriously after the war. It has made considerable progress in Singapore, 
where the main Administrative Service is now being almost wholly locally 
recruited. In the Federation progress is hampered by the reservation of four- 
fifths of the local appointments for Malays (as distinct from Chinese or 
Indians). As the education of the Malays themselves is still backward, this 
rule holds back the growth of local appointments, and means a continued 
reservation of most of the higher posts to expatriate Europeans. The situa- 
tion varies in technical departments, but it is reasonable to say that it will be 
one to two decades before the majority of higher posts will be filled by 
Malayans in Singapore, and at least a generation in the Federation. Even 
with a statesmanship and tolerance equal to that recently shown by the Gold 
Coast Government on the subject of employment of Europeans, it is difficult 
to see an early transfer of full political power without substantial administra- 
tive difficulties and real risk of loss of efficiency. 

The risk of loss of efficiency in the field of defence and security is so 
obvious as to need no amplification. A beginning has been made in building 
up Malayan defence forces, but for many years to come few people would 
expect them to be able to cope unaided with a recrudescence of communist 
terrorism or any serious external attack. In theory U.K. forces might continue 
to supplement the local forces, but as has already been suggested and as has 
been demonstrated under General Templer the secret of success against the 
internal threat lies in the most intimate co-ordination of defence and adminis- 
tration, and it is very hard to see that co-ordination between a general com- 
manding a U.K. army and a Malayan Prime Minister or President of Malaya. 

Before passing to the third main question a word must be said about the 
apparent ignoring in local political discussion of various issues which it is 
assumed must arise as soon as, or before, self-government is granted. Is 
Singapore to join with the Federation in some new and larger unit? If so, on 
what constitutional basis? And what special arrangements, if any, will be 
needed to exempt Singapore’s entrepét trade from the Federation’s customs 
tariff? What is to happen to the Malay system of land tenure? And are non- 
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Malayans to be given less restricted access to the land, now largely reserved 
for Malays? What is to be the future status of the Sultans? Are the separate 
Chinese (and Malay and Indian) school systems to be maintained ? These and 
many more will be the practical political issues once the reins of power are 
handed over, but for the present they receive little attention. 

So far, therefore, as administrative preparedness in the broad sense is con- 
cerned it would seem that the country has a considerable way to go before a 
smooth transition to self-government can be hoped for. If Singapore were 
to remain a separate unit it could probably make fairly rapid progress in that 
direction. Its party system is much more clearly related to practical local 
issues, it is further advanced towards Malayanization of the government 
services and its constitutional structure is far more manageable. But it does 
not really seem sensible to look to Singapore’s progressing to a status of 
independence within the Commonwealth apart from the rest of Malaya. 


Can Malaya be a Nation? 


| pel there is the question—to many the fundamental question : Is there 
a sufficient emotional and psychological basis for Malayan nationhood ? 
Study of other national histories suggests no single common ingredient in 
national feeling, whether racial, religious or linguistic, other than the simple 
fact of a vivid feeling of national unity. In many cases, some historians would 
say in all, that feeling of unity has originated in a common opposition to some 
other political unit or a common fear of absorption. 

It is doubtful how far any such feeling of real unity pervades Malayan 
thinking. Of course, to most of the population the issue is meaningless; the 
average Malayan of any race does not think about politics at all, and like his 
jungle he is neutral. It is only the rather few politically conscious who matter. 
Among them the pull of other loyalties is bound to be strong. The Indian is 
as likely to feel a unity with India and Hinduism as with Malaya; the Malay 
feels the attraction of Islam or, if he thinks racially, may feel a rather theoreti- 
cal unity with the Malaysian world of Indonesia; while the Chinese finds it 
harder still to break away from his unity with the enormously attractive world 
of Chinese culture. To the cynic it may seem that the only thing that binds 
them all to Malaya is the fact that they mostly enjoy a better living there 
than they would in the other countries to which they may feel attached. 

Even if there were no more to it than such cupboard love, it would not be 
a force to be despised. But there is something more. To some at least there is 
a value in the institutions of freedom which Western ideas have established in 
Malaya, in the admixture of Western and Eastern cultures and in the tolerance 
which has on the whole marked the intercourse of the races in the country. It 
is on some such conscious basis of political ideals and economic advantage 
that some are trying to build up Malayan national feeling. 

But is it enough? Experience shows that less rational bases are generally 
necessary for national sentiment. It may be loyalty to a creed or to a dynasty. 
It has been shown that no religious creed is likely to unite Malaya. Nor is it 
easy to see loyalty to the nine ruling dynasties of the country becoming a 
vital unifying force even among the Malays, still less among the non-Malay 
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majority. Perhaps the unifying force can be found in opposition; but to what 
are Malayans sufficiently strongly opposed? Opposition to external aggres- 
sion might be reasonably unanimous if it came from Japan, but hardly if it 
came from China or India. The most fancied target for opposition is naturally 
Britain, but feeling towards the British imperialist is, from the nationalist 
point of view, regrettably lukewarm. After a public discussion of Malayan 
nationality initiated by Professor Hall of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies during a recent visit, a member of the University of Malaya was 
heard to say that the final disservice of Britain to Malaya was, apparently, 
not to have oppressed the population enough. 

The same train of thought underlies the observation various people have 
made that the British have provided Malaya with no martyrs. (The com- 
munists killed in the jungle-fighting do not appear to be counted as such in 
popular estimation.) In the neighbouring countries it seems that the essential 
qualification of the first leader of a national Government is to have been in 
prison. Neither Dato Onn nor any of the other current leaders qualifies that 
way. There is therefore a lack of fire, a lack of intense conviction, in current 
agitation for autonomy; and a much more important and deep-seated doubt 
about the existence or early creation of a vital feeling of Malayan unity to 
hold the country together once autonomy is granted. 

Prediction in such a complex situation is obviously very risky. But it can 
be said with some confidence that any grant of real autonomy in the next few 
years, assuming the emergency to be regarded as over and done with, would 
find the country inadequately prepared for it and would expose it to great 
risk of both administrative decay and possible acute internal dissension. It 
can be said, too, with a little less confidence, that that situation is probably 
realized by most active politicians in Malaya. It is not at all impossible, 
therefore, that something like the present régime will carry on for a consider- 
able time longer, faute de mieux. If such a continued period of British control 
can be used gradually to remove the administrative obstacles to efficient local 
self-government and to foster the growth of a sound feeling of Malayan 
unity, Britain may be able to look back eventually on the record in Malaya 
as proudly as it can on the record of the handing over of power in India. 





COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 


THE CORONATION CONFERENCE 


p lesa Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth met together for five days in 
London immediately after the Coronation—itself the greatest Common- 
wealth event of a generation. They met at a critical moment in world affairs, 
when the death of Stalin and the subsequent portents from Moscow, and the 
swelling probability of a truce in Korea, exposed new problems and called 
for new decisions on which agreement among this family of nations might 
well be crucially important for the future of humanity. 

“The discussions which the Prime Ministers have held have once more 
demonstrated the concord which exists between all the Governments and 
peoples of the Commonwealth, in spite of their varying interests and circum- 
stances, in their approach to the major problems of the world today”—so 
ran the final communiqué. It went on to speak of “a comprehensive and realistic 
review of the international situation”; of “a personal exchange of views”; 
and of “‘renewed understanding of the policies and interests” of the partners. 
This is the familiar language of such occasions, which commits no participant 
and avoids any implication of decision on common policy. But the communiqué 
went on to record that the Prime Ministers agreed on certain points : in regard 
to the Soviet Union, “that no opportunity should be lost of composing, or 
at least easing, the differences which divide the world”; in regard to the 
Middle East, “that it is in the common interest that the outstanding issues 
should be settled on the basis of ensuring the peace and security of the Middle 
East countries, consistently with the sovereignty of each”; in regard to 
economics, “that the Commonwealth countries should adhere firmly to the 
long-term objectives and lines of policy laid down” at the conference of 
December 1952. These phrases may sound platitudinous, but, when their 
import is realized, they are not. Evidently at least one definite and unanimous 
decision was taken: to back Sir Winston Churchill’s proposed line at the 
Bermuda Conference—later made abortive by his illness—to press for a 
meeting of the chief Western Powers with Russia at the highest level. 

That such agreement, on such matters and at such a time, could be achieved 
almost as a matter of course among eight sovereign nations, ranged over five 
continents, some European by race and some Asian, is itself an extraordinary 
tribute to the past and present value of Commonwealth relations in keeping 
diverse governments and peoples in amity and mutual understanding. Besides 
such comprehensive exchanges and accords, moreover, the Commonwealth 
meeting, with its special atmosphere—so different from that of the United 
Nations—once more gave opportunities for the Ministers of certain member 
countries with their own bilateral differences to talk them over in a friendly 
way. The main example is that of India and Pakistan, whose Prime Ministers 
later met in Karachi and made some progress in the settlement of the issues 
between them. 
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Nevertheless, the real centre of interest in the development of Com- 
monwealth relations in the past few months has not been in London 
but in Africa: this for three reasons: the creation of the Central African 
Federation, a potential new Dominion, and the rise of the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria towards independence within the Commonwealth; the party situa- 
tion in the Dominion of South Africa, involving as it does the issues of 
republicanism and the national unity even of the white population; and the 
intense interest of the Asian member-nations, especially India, in the future 
of the non-white peoples in Africa, above all in the Union but also through 
the Central and East African territories. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Commonwealth as an entity, formal or practical, will in the next decade 
stand or fall by what happens in Africa. 


Republicanism in South Africa 


HE first of these three points is largely speculative at this time, and calls 

for different treatment from this article of record. On the second, the issues 
were well exposed by the debate in the Union Parliament early in July ona 
motion by Mr. Strauss, the leader of the Opposition, referring to the Corona- 
tion and the presence there of Dr. Malan, Prime Minister of the Union, and 
calling in the light of that for a declaration that South Africa would continue 
to adhere to the Commonwealth and the Crown. However telling the logic 
of this motion may have seemed, or timely its tactical impact, it was indeed 
trailing a coat before the Nationalist Government with their deep-rooted 
republican dogma. Dr. Malan not surprisingly retorted with a counter- 
attack, in the shape of a long motion which epitomizes the Commonwealth 
issue as it presents itself today to those South African republicans who are 
not dyed in extremism. 

Dr. Malan’s motion expressed approval of consultation within the 
Commonwealth, and of the sovereign independence of its member States, 
but rejected any attempt to curtail South Africa’s right of self-determination. 
It continued : 


The House further takes cognizance of the republican policy of the Govern- 
ment and the assurances given therein, namely that a constitutional change to 
republican form . . . can be brought about only on a broad basis of the national 
will and with the faithful observance of equal rights in all respects of the two 
sections of the European population and as a result of a special and definite 
mandate from the European electorate and not merely by a party majority 
obtained as the result of an ordinary election. 


In recommending it, Dr. Malan said that since the Crown was part of the 
South African Constitution it was his duty to attend the Coronation. Though 
his republican views were known, he received the greatest friendliness from 
his fellow Prime Ministers. The Conference had done no more than exchange 
views and information on the world situation, fully and frankly, the only 
decision taken being to approve the plans for a three-Power Conference. 
The nature of the Commonwealth itself, said Dr. Malan, was against the 
proposition that the monarchy be regarded as a permanent part of the South 
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African Constitution. It was accepted—and had been enshrined in legislation 
on the Queen’s titles—that the Crown was divisible and divided. Moreover, 
India had been accepted as a republican member of the Commonwealth. The 
Commonwealth had also placed upon itself the restriction that there should 
be no mutual interference in domestic issues. If the desire to break with the 
Commonwealth, then, was based merely on a demand for further freedom, 
“then I say ‘No’, there are no grounds for it. The Commonwealth gives us 
the greatest freedom we could wish for.” 

The early indications were that this approach would prove so acceptable 
to the Opposition that with minor amendments the Prime Minister’s motion 
might be adopted without a division. But the debate continued on more 
bellicose and partisan lines, and Mr. Strauss’s motion was eventually rejected, 
and Dr. Malan’s carried, by similar majorities. 

The constitutional analysis in the Government motion and Dr. Malan’s 
speech is broadly correct. The currently accepted theory of the Crown admits 
that it is divisible, though the law and custom as to the Succession—changes 
in which must be agreed to by all the countries to which the Statute of West- 
minster applies—ensure that in fact it will always remain united in one 
Monarch. It is not beyond hypothetical possibility that a member country 
could remain a monarchy under the British Throne while abandoning 
membership of the Commonwealth in the sense of any special relations with 
members other than those formally involved in having the same person as 
Monarch. This would be the theoretical converse of the Indian position. | 
But Dr. Malan’s case does not, of course, depend on such fantasies. Its 
essence is the riposte to Mr. Strauss, that commitment to permanent member- 
ship of the Commonwealth or permanent allegiance to the Crown is contrary 
to the spirit and letter of Commonwealth relations themselves, which allow 
each equal and sovereign member the right to choose its own destiny, to 
stay in or go out, to change its form of constitution if it wishes, and—on the 
Indian precedent now to be followed by Pakistan—to consider the questions 
of republicanism and membership of the Commonwealth separately on their 
merits. 

This can hardly be gainsaid. What is most interesting in immediate prac- 
tice is that a South African Government pledged to republicanism is content 
to shelve the issue. It is, indeed, only statesmanlike to insist that the issue 
should be solemnly decided in such a way as not to destroy national unity, 
and no doubt in this respect the Nationalist leaders feel that time and the 
drift of events are on the side of republicanism. This calculation may well 
prove correct, if more and more South Africans of British origin, or Afrikaners 
hitherto on the side of Crown and Commonwealth, find themselves alienated 
from British thought and policy on the racial issue. On the other hand, 
Republicans and Monarchists alike can point out that in the present con- 
stitutional position of the Commonwealth there is little substance in an 
exchange of a Governor General nominated by a national government for a 
President chosen by a national electorate, Parliament or electoral college, and 
enjoying similar status and powers. It is significant that neither Eire nor 
India, on establishing a republic, forsook the British type of responsible 
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parliamentary government, which derives from a constitutional monarchy, 
merely replacing the constitutional monarch by a President. 

These, however, were not the considerations that really dominated the 
debate in the South African House of Assembly. As with everything else in 
the Union, the background was the problem of race and the future of white 
and black people in Africa. Ministers were free in their attacks on British 
Socialists for their “interference” in the Union’s affairs, and Dr. Malan’s 
theme was that if these people returned to office in Britain and tried to inter- 
fere in South Africa that would be a signal for the Union to decide whether 
to quit the Commonwealth. He also criticized the “Gold Coast policy” of 
pressing forward with self-government for African peoples who were not, 
in his view, ripe for it. 

Thus the racial issue is exposed as fundamental to the future of Common- 
wealth relations. Avowed British colonial aims, which include raising native 
peoples as quickly as may be to the point at which they can work a democratic 
system and govern themselves—in partnership, where appropriate, with 
people of other races whose permanent homes are in these countries—and 
then enabling them to do so, are not, as they stand, acceptable to South 
African majority thinking, which sees a clear choice between white supremacy 
and the defeat and destruction of European civilization in Africa. This 
division is far more acute than any divergence on issues of foreign policy, 
even such as separates activist countries like the United Kingdom and 
neutralist countries like India, and presents obstacles to the success of 
Commonwealth relations, in maintaining amity and smoothing away conflict, 


certainly no less than those that have been so successfully surmounted up till 
now in international affairs. 


The Voice of Asia 


HE problem is complicated and intensified, of course, by the presence in 

the Commonwealth of three Asian nations who have no sympathy what- 
ever for European imperialism or white supremacy, but have made it their 
business rather to be champions of the colonial subjects of the imperial 
Powers. On the eve of the debate in the Union Parliament discussed above, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, addressing the All-India 
Congress Committee, voiced his bitter indignation at the “scandalous” way 
in which Africans were treated in some parts of Africa. “If there is no 
solution to this problem very soon”, he said, “the whole of Africa may be 
ablaze”. India did not wish to interfere in other people’s problems, but the 
Indian people sympathized with the countries who sought their freedom 
from colonial authority, and they wished to help them with all their heart and 


soul, because the question of racial domination was one which concerned | 


every person in the world. 

Here, then, was a direct challenge both to the Union and to the British 
Government as a colonial power if Indians should think it dilatory in its 
policy of raising Africans and other subject peoples to self-government. One 
may well ask why this has not disrupted Commonwealth relations hitherto, 
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and why a conference like that of the nine Prime Ministers in London did not 
break down in conflict and recrimination. The answer is doubtless to be 
found in the reply given by Pandit Nehru to an interviewer on television 
during his visit to England. He had not raised the racial issue at the Common- 
wealth conference, he said, because it was an occasion and a body for seeking 
agreement and friendship rather than pressing on differences. By implication, 
he had another view of the United Nations, where he had had no compunc- 
tion in exciting racial controversy and attacking other countries—especially 
South Africa, a Commonwealth member—on grounds of their internal racial 
policies. 

This contrast displays the secret of successful Commonwealth relations 
among all those diverse sovereignties : they confer, not only as constitutionally 
kin, but as friends, assuming a common purpose and ideals, and always seek- 
ing understanding and adjustment rather than difference and conflict. It is 
only when the assumption is found false—when, for instance, the ideal of 
racial equality is discovered not to be held in common, or to be so differently 
interpreted as to make the practical purposes radically different—that the 
relations are liable to break down. But hitherto this has been avoided, perhaps 
because there exists the more bellicose forum of the United Nations in which 
these conflicts can be aired. 


ERRATUM 
Mr. Geoffrey Clarke, a member of the South Australian Parliament, writes in cor- 


rection of a passage on p. 283 of THe Rounp TABLE, mo. 171, June 1953, that 
Mr. Playford’s Liberal and Country Party Government at the March election ob- 
tained a majority of 3 over all other parties, or of 2 after the election of a Speaker. 
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CHURCHILL AND EDEN 


VER since the announcement, on June 27, that Sir Winston Churchill 

had been ordered by his doctors to take a long rest, there has been an 
unceasing flow of rumour and political speculation. On the one hand there 
were those who said that Sir Winston had suffered a slight stroke, and that 
he would never be fit for work again. The photograph of Sir Winston which 
has since been published should have put an end to this surmise. On the 
other hand, it is equally untrue to say, as some have suggested, that the 
Prime Minister was handling a considerable volume of business within a 
few weeks of his breakdown. The truth is that, for some days before the 
announcement, those who were closest to Sir Winston had been seriously 
worried that he seemed so tired. Not that this tiredness was in any way 
surprising. No one of seventy-eight, whatever his constitution, can sustain 
such a vast burden of responsibility without a regular routine, and Sir 
Winston’s routine had been seriously upset by recent events. In addition to 
his multifarious duties as Prime Minister and acting Foreign Secretary, his 
abundant stores of energy had been sapped yet further by Coronation ban- 
quets, a Commonwealth Conference, and preparations for Bermuda. By the 
Wednesday of the critical week it was clear that he was near breaking-point; | 
and there is good reason to think that the final decision was made late on | 
Thursday morning. 

Since that date the decision has evidently been taken that Sir Winston’s 
rest must be prolonged as much as possible. But it would be premature to 
conclude already that he will not be seen in his place when Parliament 
reassembles in October. There is a persistent rumour that Sir Winston 
intends to resign, and to advise Her Majesty to send for Mr. Eden, as soon 
as Mr. Eden has recovered sufficiently from his series of operations. ‘The 
writer is disinclined to believe that the Prime Minister has already made up | 
his mind to relinquish office in the near future, but the possibility has always 
to be faced that he may shortly feel unable to carry on. For this reason, it is 
good to learn that Mr. Eden’s friends all take a more optimistic view of his 
state of health than recent photographs might suggest. Incidentally there can 
be absolutely no doubt that the Conservative Party, both inside and outside | 
the House of Commons, would offer Mr. Eden loyal and united support as 
their party leader. During the past eighteen months a good deal has appeared 
in the press about Mr. Butler’s gaining prestige at Mr. Eden’s expense. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Butler’s reputation has grown enormously since the present 
Government took office, and there are a considerable number of individual 
Conservatives (though not so many as is sometimes supposed) who would 
prefer him as Prime Minister to Mr. Eden. None the less, the overwhelming 
majority still regard Mr. Eden as “heir apparent”, and there is far more 
widespread anxiety over his health than over any question concerning his 
competence. The chances are still very strong that Her Majesty will one day 
ask Mr. Eden to form a Government. In that event, if Mr. Eden should 
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accept Her Majesty’s commission, he could assuredly count not only on the 
unanimous support of his own followers, but also on the goodwill of moderate 
men and women of all parties. 


An Autumn Election Unlikely 


HERE has been a good deal of speculation in recent weeks about the 

likelihood of an autumn election. Those who favour an early appeal to 
the country point out, first, that the results of recent by-elections—especially 
those at Sunderland and Abingdon—have proved extremely favourable to 
the Government; and secondly, that the United Kingdom may well encounter 
some rougher economic weather in the fairly near future. There is a good 
deal of substance in this second argument, especially when one remembers 
that the Conservative vote is particularly sensitive to any appreciable increase 
in unemployment. Moreover, should Sir Winston Churchill feel that he can 
no longer carry on, his successor may quite possibly decide to ask for a vote 
of confidence from the electorate. 

None the less, the majority view in the Conservative Party is very definitely 
against an election at the present time. In the first place, it would obviously 
be most unwise to go to the country so long as there is any doubt of the 
physical fitness of Her Majesty’s chief advisers; there are indications that the 
Government has lost a little ground since the most recent by-elections, and 
the heavy incidence of sickness among Ministers may well be one of the 
reasons. Secondly, the electorate as a whole are thoroughly tired of the con- 
stant political strife of the last few years, and are unlikely to reward a Govern- 
ment which forces an election unnecessarily in Coronation Year. Above all, 
there is a widespread feeling among Conservatives that the next election 
should not be held until the Socialist apparatus of government has been more 
completely dismantled. Conservative and Liberal opponents of Socialism 
have always maintained that Socialists prefer an economy which is in a state 
of mild inflation, more or less held in check by an elaborate system of direct 
controls. On this analysis, there is good sense in the determination not to 
risk the possibility of Labour’s return to office until the red glow of sup- 
pressed inflation has been finally damped down, and the Ministers of Food 
and of Materials have succeeded in working themselves out of their respec- 
tive jobs. People were prepared to tolerate physical controls in the years after 
1945 because they had become used to them during the war. But it will be 
very hard to return to the economic policy of these years once people have 
become used to sugar off the ration and to copper fetching a lower price in 
a free market. Conservatives want to stay in power for a full term of office 
in order to prove conclusively that “fair shares” are no adequate substitute 
for freedom, and that the curbing of inflation is in no way inconsistent with 
the maintenance of a high and stable level of employment. 


Television Controversy 


peo the moment that the present Government took office, it was cer- 
tain that there would be a protracted controversy over the future of 


broadcasting and television in this country, in view of the strength of sup- 
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port, within the Conservative parliamentary party, for a policy of breaking 
the monopoly of the BBC. As long ago as May 1952, the Government 
published the broad outlines of their broadcasting policy in a White Paper 
which contained three principal conclusions: first, that the BBC should 
continue on an existing basis, with a new Charter granted for ten years; 
secondly, that there should be some changes in the BBC’s organization— 
in particular, there were to be “national” Governors and Broadcasting 
Councils for Scotland and Wales; and thirdly, that, while the BBC should 
retain a monopoly of sound broadcasting, some element of competition 
should be permitted in the field of television, as soon as sufficient capital 
resources had become available. This White Paper was debated in both 
Houses of Parliament, and there was a division in the House of Commons 
on strict party lines. In particular, the Government were pressed to explain 
why they had decided to confine competition to television only. The ex- 
planation of Earl de la Warr, the Postmaster General, was as follows: 


Most parts of the country already have a choice of sound programmes, includ- 
ing a regional programme. Television is of recent growth and there is only one 
central service which is still in course of development. It is therefore considered 
reasonable to choose this field for an experiment in the departure from mono- 
poly. 


This was a plausible reply, but it did not altogether remove the impression 
that the White Paper represented a somewhat uneasy compromise, due to 
the fact that the Government were being pressed by a powerful section of 
their followers to carry out a policy which they did not really approve. 
Public opinion on this question was not greatly stirred until after the 
Coronation. On the one hand, the very successful televising of the Corona- 
tion service made many people far more conscious of the merits and achieve- 
ments of the BBC than they had ever been before; while on the other hand, 
rumours—which turned out to have been greatly exaggerated—that American 
television stations had shown a lack of taste in their Coronation broadcasts 
led to widespread fears as to the evils which the introduction of sponsoring 
might entail. At this moment, the press (with some exceptions) came out 
strongly against sponsored television; there were a large number of hostile 
leading articles, and much comment was aroused by a letter which appeared 
on the leader page of The Times over a number of powerful signatures, 
including those of Lord Halifax and Lord Waverley. The press campaign, 
in which some Bishops also joined, coincided with an announcement by the 
Director General that the BBC expected to complete its national coverage 
within a reasonably short time. There can be little doubt that this campaign 
had been carefully concerted, and those who wished to break the BBC 
monopoly could be forgiven for pointing out that the press was hardly a 
disinterested party, since it feared the loss of advertising revenue if sponsored 
television were introduced. Mr. Attlee joined in the fray when he announced 
that his Party would reverse any decision to permit sponsored television, 
when they were next in power. Mr. Attlee’s announcement made it quite 
certain that the Government would not leave the question to a free vote of 
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the House of Commons, and probably did his own cause more harm than 


good. 

Finally, on July 2 the Government made a further statement on television 
development. The first part of this statement announced the Government’s 
approval for further major development plans by the BBC. These plans 
will mean that 90 per cent of the population should have television within 
their range by about the beginning of 1955, and the extra stations required 
—both high-power and low-power—can all be accommodated within the 
Very High Frequency Band (Band I) on which BBC television has been 
operating hitherto. The second part of the Government’s statement indicated 
the broad principles under which competitive television might operate and 
foreshadowed a more detailed White Paper which will be published in the 
autumn. But it is already evident that the proposed code of conduct will be 
severe. A controlling body will advise the Postmaster General on the issue 
of licences, regulate the conduct of the new stations, and exercise a general 
oversight of the programmes; thus it would have power to call for a script 
in advance of presentation, to warn a station which offended against the 
letter or spirit of the standards laid down, or even to make recommendations 
to the Postmaster General that the licence of any particular station should 
be suspended or withdrawn. No doubt these safeguards are essential, but one 
wonders just how many organizations will decide to set up competitive 
stations under these conditions. There are also some knotty technical prob- 
lems still unresolved. It is only for Band III that new receiving sets, or 
adaptors for current sets, and the necessary transmitting equipment can be 
produced reasonably quickly; but at present, owing to gross improvidence 
in the recent past, only two out of these eight channels are available for 
broadcasting. Thus it is not likely that very many stations could be licensed 
in the first instance, and these would all be of low power. Altogether the 
Government cannot be blamed for proceeding with caution, whatever some 
of their more hot-headed supporters may think. 

As to the general merits of the question, it is safe to say that enthusiasts 
on both sides have tended to overstate their case. On the one hand, those 
who are keenest to break up the BBC monopoly have sometimes forgotten 
that broadcasting is a medium where it is particularly hard to combine 
freedom with adequate safeguards against abuse. Incidentally the White 
Paper of May 1952 made it quite clear that the new competitive television 
stations would not be allowed to engage in religious or political broadcasting, 
and this important reservation, albeit very necessary, robs phrases about 
“breaking up a monopoly” of a good deal of their force. On the other hand, 
the die-hard opponents of sponsoring have tended to overlook some of the 
advantages which would follow from a measure of competition in television 
broadcasting. One noteworthy consideration is that television represents an 
export opportunity which Britain cannot afford to miss. The coming years 
will probably see a growing world market for television receivers, equip- 
ment and films for oversea programmes. Undoubtedly the most popular 
solution would be to devise some means of introducing a competitive 
element into television which did not entail sponsoring, but the economic 
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difficulties involved are certainly very great. Thus, for the moment, this 
somewhat tricky matter is still left in suspense. The Government’s position 
is hardly enviable. Unless the safeguards in the autumn White Paper are very 
stringent, it is quite likely that the Government’s proposals will be thrown 
out by the House of Lords. On the other hand, if their Lordships are satis- 
fied, it is equally possible that the code of conduct will be too severe to 
attract applicants for licences, and the whole scheme may have to be aban- 
doned. One thing is quite certain: the general public are not vastly interested 
in this subject at present, and there is little sign of any widespread demand 
for a new departure in the nation’s broadcasting system. 


Churchill’s Speech and the Washington Conference 


T seems to be the invariable rule that a British Government is faced with 

a tricky debate shortly before Parliament adjourns for the Summer Recess. 
On July 21 and 22 there was a two-day debate on Foreign Affairs in which 
the Opposition claimed that the results of the Tripartite Conference at 
Washington were out of tune with the mood of Sir Winston Churchill’s 
great speech on May 11. Mr. Attlee, speaking first for the Opposition, recog- 
nized that the Washington Conference was inevitably a poor substitute for 
the high-level talks at Bermuda which had been ruled out by the Prime 
Minister’s illness. None the less, he regarded the communiqué of this Con- 
ference as “disappointing” and complained that “there seems to be too much 
emphasis on positions already taken up”. 

How far was this charge justified? And in particular, how far is it true to 
say that the invitation of the three Foreign Ministers to the Soviet Govern- 
ment for a meeting on Germany and Austria was out of harmony with the 
mood of Sir Winston’s notable speech? In order to answer this question 
fairly it is necessary to analyse Sir Winston’s speech with some care. The 
passage which has been most frequently quoted ran as follows: 


I must make it plain that, in spite of all the uncertainties and confusion in 
which world affairs are plunged, I believe that a conference on the highest level 
should take place between the leading Powers without long delay. This con- 
ference should not be overhung by a ponderous or rigid agenda, or led into mazes 
and jungles of technical details, zealously contested by hoards of experts and 
officials drawn up in vast, cumbrous array. The conference should be confined 
to the smallest number of Powers and persons possible. It should meet with a 
measure of informality and a still greater measure of privacy and seclusion. It 
might well be that no hard-faced agreements would be reached, but there might 
be a general feeling among those gathered together that they might do something 
better than tear the human race, including themselves, into bits. 


These eloquent sentences, so characteristic of Sir Winston’s oratory, are 
entirely in tune with thoughts which he has frequently expressed in recent 
years. Not surprisingly, he still looks back to the war-time days of “The Big 
Three” and to the comradeship of Teheran and Yalta. Indeed, one Labour 
speaker ventured to suggest that the Prime Minister did not recognize suffi- 
ciently the extent to which world politics were no longer dominated ex- 
clusively by the three Great Powers who won the war. But in addition to 
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this, Sir Winston has frequently dwelt on the idea that one more supreme 
attempt should be made at securing a modus vivendi between East and West— 
this was the theme of his speeches at Llandudno in 1948 and at Edinburgh 
in February 1950 as well as on May 11 last. No doubt the charge of being a 
“warmonger”, so frequently levelled at the Prime Minister in recent years, 
has made him all the more desirous of bringing about a final settlement 
between East and West which will be the crowning achievement of his long 
and splendid career. 

But if Sir Winston’s speech is to be judged fairly, there are some other pas- 
sages which must be taken equally into account. In the first place, he could not 
have laid more emphatic stress upon the importance of Western defence. 


This would be [he said] the most fatal moment for the free nations to relax 
their comradeship and preparations. To fail to maintain our defence effort up 
to the limit of our strength would be to paralyse every beneficial tendency 
towards peace both in Europe and in Asia. For us to become divided among 
ourselves because of divergencies of opinion or local interests, or to slacken our 
combined efforts would be to end for ever such new hope as may have broken 
upon mankind and lead instead to their general ruin and enslavement. Unity, 
vigilance and fidelity are the only foundations upon which hope can live. 


Secondly, the Prime Minister emphasized that the dominating problem in 
Europe was “of course, Germany”; and he went on to say that “the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government is to adhere most faithfully in the spirit as 
well as in the letter to our agreements with Western Germany”. Mr. Butler 
did well to remind the House, in the July debate, of the relevance of these 
words to the terms of the Washington communiqué. The proposals for Ger- 
many contained in the communiqué—namely, the organization of free elec- 
tions and the establishment of a free all-German Government—were identical 
with those contained in the Note to the Soviet Union of September 23 last 
year, and with the terms of a resolution which had been approved in the 
German Bundestag on June 10. Furthermore, the Prime Minister had in- 
formed Dr. Adenauer as recently as June 24 that the terms of the Note of 
last September “provided the only basis for achieving our common aim of 
a Germany reunited in freedom”’. Later in the debate, Mr. Anthony Nutting, 
the Joint Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, made a telling rejoinder to 
those who complained that there was “too much emphasis on positions 
already taken up”: 


If it is our policy to have free elections throughout Germany, and that these 
elections should result in the establishment of a free all-German Government, 
then surely we must in all honesty say so to the Russians. If we were not to say 
so, the Russians might well, and fairly, assume . . . that we had retreated from 
the position we had taken up throughout the exchange of Notes last year. And 
when we got to the Conference they might well complain when they discovered 
that we still held to the same policy. 


Finally—and this has been very generally overlooked—the Prime Minister 
made it abundantly clear that, in his speech of May 11, he was expressing an 
entirely personal point of view. He referred to “‘my survey of the world scene 
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as I see it, and as I feel about it today”; all that he claimed for his survey was 
that “I hope I have contributed a few thoughts which may make for peace, 
and help a gentler breeze to blow upon this weary earth”. Sir Winston hoped 
to bring about a meeting between himself, President Eisenhower, and Mr. 
Malenkov, whereas the Washington Conference made it clear that the United 
States administration would only commit themselves to a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers. But it is doubtful whether this difference of view really surprised 
the Prime Minister, and there is no reason to question the sincerity of his 
tribute to Lord Salisbury that “in the circumstances, we had got the best 
results possible”. In any event, as Mr. Nutting pointed out, this is the first 
occasion since the start of the cold war on which the Western allies have 
proposed four-Power talks; and that is in itself a sufficient answer to the 
somewhat facile criticism of Sir Robert Boothby that whereas the Prime 
Minister had played a new tune, the Washington Conference had merely 
returned to the old one. 


Central African Federation 


HE long series of debates on Central African Federation ended on July 

27, when the House of Commons, by a majority of forty-six, approved 
the Order in Council bringing the new Constitution into force. The size of 
the majority was due to the fact that a number of prominent Labour mem- 
bers abstained, including Mr. Stokes and Mr. Gordon-Walker. The Colonial 
Secretary took the opportunity of giving assurances on all those matters 
which had aroused apprehensions in earlier debates. He pointed out, first, 
that the Northern Territories 


remain separate and distinct political entities independent of the Federation 
within their respective spheres, and continue to be under the responsibility of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


Thus no one could say that the new Constitution had failed to safeguard 
their Protectorate status. Secondly, Mr. Lyttelton reminded the House that 
Her Majesty’s Government and Parliament had the last word on Constitu- 
tional amendments; this, he said, should go a long way towards mitigating 
fears that the three territories might eventually become amalgamated against 
the wishes of a majority of their inhabitants. Thirdly, Mr. Lyttelton em- 
phasized that the Constitution gave the Federal Government no power to 
interfere in any way with the political advancement of the Africans in any 
of the constituent territories. And finally, Mr. Lyttelton gave the unqualified 
assurance that 


we have fulfilled the undertakings about the inviolate character of African land. 
The Federal Government must have the power to acquire land for public pur- 
poses ... but no land so acquired can be used for European settlement. 


Whatever may be the ultimate fate of the Federal Constitution—and Lord 
Altrincham was surely justified in describing it in the Lords as one of the 
most interesting Constitutional experiments the Commonwealth has yet seen 
—no one can fairly assert that Parliament has failed to give sufficient con- 
sideration to this most important matter. Not only have there been at least 
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half-a-dozen major debates on the general principle of Federation and the 
Federal Scheme, but in addition the House of Commons has spent a number 
of days on the details of the necessary legislation, and the Government have 
consistently met all the demands of the Opposition in the matter of granting 
parliamentary time. Even though Federation has not been an agreed measure 
between the Parties, there is very little difference of opinion over the aims 
and ideals of British colonial policy between the large majority of members 
on both sides of the House. 
Great Britain, 
August 1953. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


HE critical nature of the budget statement heard by Parliament in May 

was the subject of a brief postscript in the last issue of THE Rounp 
Tasie. When the Minister of Finance had to say that Northern Ireland had 
reached a stage in its financial and economic affairs “at which it behoves us 
to stop and think”, he was betraying the anxiety felt by the Government at 
the approach of a situation it exists to avert. The budget deficit that now 
threatens has always been recognized as the danger inherent in an unbalanced 
and under-developed economy : what adds to the disquiet is the knowledge 
that a period favourable to remedial measures is coming to an end without 
having been sufficiently exploited. 

To Northern Ireland the size of the Imperial Contribution, the annual 
surplus of revenue over expenditure, acts like an economic barometer. In 
times of prosperity the amount is considerable : when trade is depressed it falls 
to a low, and even nominal, figure. In recent years, of course, values have 
been inflated by the rates of taxation levied to meet the cost of the war and 
of rearmament. By now Mr. Butler’s concessions have begun to bring the 
calculation back to normal, and not only has the yield of revenue turned 
downwards, but the out-turn has been evidence of the slump suffered by the 
staple textile industry in 1951 and 1952. Concurrently, the expenditure in- 
volved in keeping government services in parity with those in Great Britain 
has continued to rise, and has become the greater for the need to eliminate 
arrears of development, both social and industrial, and to finance National 
Assistance, relief schemes and the loss on public transport. 

All these are the factors which have combined to make Mr. W. B. Maginess’s 
first budget a turning-point in post-war finance. He was obliged to provide 
for the spending of “the unprecedented sum” of £63,3 34,000, an increase of 
some £6 million; at the same time the funds at his disposal diminished by 
more than £5 million to £72,012,000. Consequently the balance available for 
the Contribution dropped from £20} million to £8,300,000. The decline is 
all the more severe in view of the fact that £4 million are already a receipt 
from the Treasury under the agreement assimilating the burden of the social 
services, and that in 1954-55 the tax changes are estimated to cost an 
additional £3 million. Thus the margin of safety is even narrower than it 
a ; 

ca of the term “margin of safety” is not everywhere accepted. The 
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provision of a budget surplus is not a statutory duty: it could not be so long 
as the provincial Parliament has only limited powers of taxation. Indeed, it 
has been made the first principle of inter-Exchequer dealings that if a deficit 
occurs in Ulster which is not the result of a standard of expenditure higher 
than that in Great Britain, or a lower standard of taxation, means will be 
found to make it good. Such means have yet to be defined, but for the present 
it is enough that it should be made clear that an area of self-government 
within the United Kingdom has not necessarily to be self-supporting. Never- 
theless, there are strong reasons why Northern Ireland should continue to be 
able to pay its way, as it has done, on balance, since its inception. One is 
political, for any suggestion of an over-all subsidy is prejudicial to the 
devolutionary system and to the Irish settlement. To that fact the reaction of 
the hostile fringe of the Labour Party, as well as of the Nationalists, often 
testifies. 

The other reason is largely moral. Should a budget deficit prove unavoid- 
able Northern Ireland will have exposed a failure to utilize its own resources. 
If its chronic condition of unemployment was cured, and the public earning- 
power correspondingly raised, the annual rates of taxation levied from West- 
minster ought to produce revenue sufficient to finance local services and to 
leave such a surplus as will enable Ulster to say that it still qualifies for equal 
membership of the Kingdom. The task of pressing forward with economic 
development is as much national as regional, and in present circumstances it 
is all-important. The Minister of Finance did not advance the argument so 
far, but he was emphatic in saying that Northern Ireland, with its reservoir 
of unused resources, is crying out for more production to support the high 
standard of living in which it seeks to emulate Great Britain. Like Mr. Butler, 
he spoke of “the beckoning prospects of freer endeavour and greater reward 
for effort”, yet there could also be put on his words the construction that 
Northern Ireland’s own industrialists have too long sheltered behind controls 
and subsidies and must now fight their own battles if they are to survive. 
The riddle of the hour is whether the return of commercial freedoms will 
revive the native initiative or leave Ulster a casualty of unfettered competition. 

Whether the incurring of a budget deficit might cause more to be done 
cannot be other than a matter of speculation. That breakdown, though near 
at hand, is not, moreover, necessarily imminent. Reserve funds are not 
exhausted, and recourse can be had to more borrowings for capital purposes 
instead of drawing on current revenue. Northern Ireland, too, is not receiving 
a full attribution of its share of national taxation, and a review of the financial 
relationships could increase its credit. Such a review might also establish a 
case for direct assistance from the Treasury in meeting the cost of what is 
known as “leeway”. The principle of parity means that expenditure is at an 
even higher rate than in Great Britain, and it is having to be borne by Ulster 
alone, chiefly through deductions from the Imperial Contributions. Con- 
sidering that for many years equal taxation did not produce equality of 
service a capital payment by the Treasury might be justifiable, and could be 
a means of prolonging financial stability during a period in which substantial 
arrears, particularly in education, have still to be overtaken. 
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Certainly an arrangement that will ensure that Northern Ireland does not 
lag behind the rest of the Kingdom, and is financially sound, is most desirable. 
The effect of the backward economic and social state of the province, and of 
the growing difficulty in balancing the budget, is to impair confidence in the 
working and success of self-government. Administrative advantages apart, 
the question often asked is whether, if Ulster had remained directly under 
Westminster, it would not have made more progress towards full employ- 
ment. In devolution, however, “the pearl of great price” is the right of self- 
determination, and this stands as the best defence of the system. So much so 
that it will be the one issue at the general election in the coming autumn, 
superfluous as ratification may seem at a time when internal affaizs are of such 
gravity. Nevertheless, though the verdict in favour of the status quo is 
inevitable, the new Parliament is likely to reflect the spread of the belief 
among some Unionists that if Northern Ireland cannot be put on its feet 
under the present régime it must seek further autonomy, most of all in 
finance. It is a common reaction, much frowned upon by the older party 
leaders, that devolution has not gone far enough. To that one must observe 
that it is a pity that the will to legislative innovation is not matched by the 
same enterprise on the part of employers and labour. When all political 
debate is done the supreme need is a revitalizing of industry, agriculture and 
trade, and the resolve of the Ulster people themselves to grapple with the 
handicaps of distance in the “planter” spirit that, strangely, has declined 
since the grant of self-government. 

As an expression of loyalty the election has been anticipated by the visit of 
the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh last month. It evoked a demonstration 
that could have left no doubt of the fixity of the minds and emotions of the 
majority of the population. The Coronation season also passed without 
political antagonisms other than the renewal of acts of violence by a body of 
extreme republicans. The power of this movement cannot readily be judged, 
but there is no reason to suppose that it has the support of the Nationalist 
minority as a whole, and it is discountenanced by the members of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy whose moderate lead helped to ensure the public peace 
during the celebrations. 

Northern Ireland, 

August 1953 





IRELAND 


MR. DE VALERA CARRIES ON 


HE political pattern here is once more beginning to change and a general 

election seems imminent. This is shown by the results of two by-elections 
which have just taken place in East Cork and Wicklow. In both these widely 
separated and representative rural constituencies the Fianna Fail, or govern- 
ment party, candidates were defeated by substantial majorities. In East Cork 
the seat had been held by Labour, but at the election the final tussle was be- 
tween the Fine Gael and Fianna Fail candidates. In Wicklow Fine Gael won 
the seat from Fianna Fail, but the position was complicated by local differences 
in the Fianna Fail camp. In both constituencies the second-preference Labour 
votes went as a rule to the Fine Gael candidate, which shows that the inter- 
party alliance still functions. Since the general election two years ago the 
Government has lost four and won two by-elections. The Fine Gael party 
has consistently increased its poll and the Government has progressively lost 
ground. Asa result the Government and the combined inter-party Opposition 
now hold 69 seats each and the nine Independents hold the balance of power. 
Mr. de Valera’s reaction to these developments was characteristic. He pointed 
out that under proportional representation it was virtually impossible for 
Fianna Fail to win a seat by a by-election in either constituency without a 
considerable shift in public opinion, which had not occurred. The net effect 
of the elections was, he said, that the Government had lost a seat and the 
Opposition had gained one. This on a critical division would reduce the 
Government majority to two, a serious loss when the majority was small. 
In recent divisions, however, they had never been pressed so closely that 
this would mean defeat and he hoped they would be able to complete their 
immediate tasks without a general election. General Mulcahy, the leader of 
Fine Gael, on behalf of the Opposition, naturally claimed that the people had 
given an unmistakable decision against the Government. 

It was clear that, in view of the uncertain Independent votes, the real posi- 
tion in the Dail should be ascertained if the Government were to continue in 
office. Mr. de Valera accordingly took the wind out of the Opposition’s sails 
by announcing that he proposed to ask for a vote of confidence. The debate 
on this motion, which lasted for three sultry days, ended on July 2 ina victory 
for the Government by two votes. Of the nine Independent deputies five 
continued to support Mr. de Valera, three voted with the Opposition, and 
one abstained. An amusing cartoon in the Irish Times pointed the moral by 
suggesting that Mr. de Valera was about to proclaim the 2nd of July a public 
holiday as Independents’ Day! The only absentee from the division was Mr. 
Frank Fahy, T.D., the former Speaker, a member of the Fianna Fail party who 
was seriously ill. His death, which has since taken place, will cause another 
by-election in Galway, which ought to be a safe seat for the Government. In 
opening the debate Mr. de Valera did not in fact mention the Independents 
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or the by-elections but gave a long and rather dull recital of his party’s 
achievements since he first obtained office twenty years ago, during which 
period he claimed that their various aims had been progressively secured. 
Mr. Costello for the Opposition described the motion as nothing but a cloak 
to cover the Government’s political shame. They apparently intended to con- 
tinue to defy the people’s wishes in the hope that something would turn up 
to save them from the wrath of the electorate. He described the Independent 
deputies who supported the Government as “disreputable”, to which taunt 
Mr. Cogan, one of the Independents, naturally replied that a man who had 
pledged himself to uphold the Commonwealth connexion and then broke 
faith with his supporters could hardly describe himself as “reputable”. Mr. 
Traynor, the Minister for Defence, said that the Government did not know 
what action the Independents would take, for they had not consulted them 
and did not intend to do so. The deciding vote was given by Deputy William 
Sheldon, a Northern Protestant farmer from Donegal, who ceased to support 
the inter-party Government in 1950 because of their breach of faith in leaving 
the Commonwealth and their endorsement of the Labour Party’s social 
security schemes. He is a vice-chairman of the Dail and one of its most popular 
members. No vote on the confidence motion was more carefully considered 
or more conscientiously given. 

Mr. Sean Mac Bride hit the nail on the head when he said during the debate 
that the people had no confidence in the Dail as a whole. The behaviour of the 
deputies during recent years had not enhanced their prestige. The people 
were, he asserted, sick and tired of the type of party politics they had had and 
of the constant recrimination they indulged in. In the final analysis they 
wanted efficient and democratic government. He suggested that if Propor- 
tional Representation was to work efficiently it should be extended from the 
House to the Government on which all the main parties should be re- 
presented. Mr. de Valera closed the debate with a vigorous fighting speech 
which was a closely reasoned reply to the Opposition criticisms and roused 
the enthusiasm of his supporters. The Opposition, he pointed out, had formed 
a coalition government after the election in 1948, but concerning the policy 
of that Government the electorate had never been consulted. The Fine Gael 
party which had supported the Blueshirts had no right to talk about demo- 
cracy. As regards public finance he believed that the ordinary fundamental 
principles which governed families and individuals in regard to income and 
expenditure gave the best results in the long run. The Labour Party wanted 
subsidies without taxation, but they could not have that unless they were pre- 
pared to borrow for their daily bread. He believed in private enterprise but 
not in unrestricted competition. The community should help the weaker 
sections. His Government were prepared to work with any party who could 
provide a solution of the unemployment problem. They were not going to 
pretend they had a strong government, but so long as they represented a 
majority of the Dail they would carry on in the firm belief that no stronger 
government could be got. In short Mr. de Valera controls the Independents, 
to whom he owes his majority, not by pressure or intrigue but by his know- 
ledge of human nature. They also do not want a general election. 
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The reasons for the Government’s unpopularity are not altogether to its 
discredit. It has antagonized the civil servants and the medical profession, 
two of the most powerful bodies in the country, by refusing to bow to their 
demands. It has also annoyed the Catholic Church by its independent attitude 
over the controversial Health Bill. The Catholic Hierarchy recently issued to 
the press a further statement concerning this measure in its amended form, 
but withdrew it before publication—apparently on Mr. de Valera’s inter- 
vention. This document criticized certain aspects of the Bill on the grounds 
that they were not in harmony with Catholic teaching because they trans- 
ferred to the State the responsibility and duty of individuals and families and 
set up a centralized bureaucratic health system which constituted a big step 
towards the socialization of medicine. The Bishops complained moreover 
that the Bill did not protect patients against being compelled to accept treat- 
ment from men who might be imbued with materialistic principles or 
advocated practices contrary to the natural law. These episcopal criticisms 
seem to reveal a lamentable lack of faith in the Catholic doctors and officials 
who would presumably have to administer the health service. The Govern- 
ment has since made certain amendments in the Bill which may, or may not, 
satisfy the Hierarchy; but the doctors remain obdurate. The annual report of 
their Association recently published claims that the Bill if passed in its present 
form would result “in a tangle of health services as costly as they would be 
inefficient”. At present we have inefficiency on a cheaper basis, but we are 
spending a fifth of our tax revenue on social welfare. 


The Budget and the Trade Agreement 


OME attempt has, however, been made to placate the civil servants. The 
Budget which Mr. MacEntree, the Minister for Finance, presented to the 
Dail on May 6 provides for no new taxation and no reliefs. By a combination 
of economies in expenditure and an adjustment of items listed as “capital 
services” he converted an estimated deficit of some £15 million into an 
estimated surplus of nearly £2} million. This he applied to paying—from 
April 1 only—the increase awarded to the civil service by the arbitration 
award. He announced that it would be necessary to float a further public loan 
during the year and that he proposed to set up a committee to consider the 
question of the incidence of taxation on production. An increase in indirect 
taxation has, however, in effect been made by the increase in postal charges, 
announced a few days before the Budget, to meet the Post Office deficit of 
£700,000. The letter rate has been raised to threepence with other charges in 
proportion. The Government evidently realizes at last that so far as taxation 
is concerned saturation point has been reached. Mr. Lemass, the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce, recently announced that it has taken a firm decision 
not to increase present tax rates even if it means that the level of its spending 
on various schemes and services has to be reduced. He also stated that the 
Government welcomed foreign capital for industrial development when 
it brought opportunities for expansion and new techniques. How far our 
entrenched manufacturing interests will permit these progressive ideas to be 
translated into action remains to be seen. The law as it stands at present 
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virtually excludes foreign capital, save on dependent and ignominious 
terms; and is a permanent bar to the development of Irish industry as well as 
an invitation to evasion. 

Although it was sought to lighten the blow by increases in social allowances 
the partial removal of the food subsidies last year has further helped to in- 
crease the Government’s unpopularity. Between February and May this year 
the cost-of-living index figure rose by over three points and unemployment 
has also increased. Several demonstrations by the unemployed have taken 
place in Dublin. The new Trade Agreement between Great Britain and 
Ireland, concluded on June 17, may help to improve matters. It is to operate 
for three years with provision for extension by agreement and provides that 
Great Britain will buy all the fat cattle, sheep and carcase meat that we can 
supply, as well as butter, if and when we have an exportable surplus of that 
commodity. The difference in price between British and Irish fat cattle is to 
be reduced from 5s. to 4s. 6d. and the restrictive clause which formerly 
limited to 10 per cent our export of livestock to other countries is not in 
future to apply to cows or bulls. Pigs and bacon are the subject of a separate 
agreement. In spite of official efforts to increase dollar exports these fell by over 
£100,000 in 1952. Exports of meat to the U.S.A. have almost entirely ceased 
owing to the fall in meat prices there. Unless these dollar exports are increased 
our imports must be drastically cut with serious results for our industries. 


External Affairs 


HE debate on the estimate for the Department of External Affairs which 
took place on April 29 was of the usual negative kind. Mr. Frank Aiken, 
the Minister concerned, reiterated the now familiar story that we would re- 
main neutral in any war so long as the Partition of Ireland continued, but 
that we would not allow this country to be used as a base for an attack on 
Great Britain. An interesting footnote to Mr. Aiken’s protestations is 
furnished by the fact that two United States Air Force officers have just 
taken up duty at Shannon Air Port for the purpose of giving trans-Atlantic 
aircraft pilots secret orders concerning their approach to the United States 
airports. At the Council of Europe in Strasbourg Captain Cowan, one of the 
Irish delegates (an Independent member of the Dail), said it would be a 
strange thing if the European nations, who represented the culture and pro- 
gress of the past, were voluntarily to surrender their place in the vanguard of 
human progress and trudge wearily and despondently in the tracks of what 
they hoped were the field kitchens of a not too hostile, even if barbaric power. 
One of their objects, he said, should be to disentangle themselves from the 
present military commitments and organize a third great community of free 
nations freely associated together with the power, strength and determina- 
tion to prevent another world war. This view was, however, strongly re- 
pudiated on the following day by Mr. Crosbie, another Irish delegate, who 
described Captain Cowan’s criticism of America as “not only mischievous, 
but wholly irresponsible and grotesquely untrue”. 
Our ultimate aim [Mr. Crosbie said] should be a strong, prosperous and united 
Europe acting as a co-equal partner with America as a force for world peace and 
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economic security... . From time to time we in Europe have had occasion to 
regard with gratitude not only the Americans’ warm-hearted generosity in 
economic matters, but also benefited by the political philosophy of their statesmen 
and jurists. We may sometimes differ from them and criticize them, but that is the 
privilege of friendship. The two continents are, however, not only closely tied in 
blood and thought, but are economically interdependent. With this history behind 
them talk of a single “third force” is futile and ridiculous. 


This was indeed a just and necessary comment. 

Our politicians and the small remnant of extremists could not resist the 
chance provided by the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth to cut their tradi- 
tional capers. Mr. de Valera and his colleagues “in view of the claim to 
sovereignty over a portion of Ireland made by the British Crown” refused an 
invitation to a garden party given in celebration of the event by the Com- 
monwealth ministers in Dublin, but Mr. Boland, the Irish Ambassador in 
London, duly attended the Coronation and other official ceremonies. Terror- 
ized by the threats of anonymous blackguards the Irish cinema proprietors 
did not show the Coronation films, although the Government promised 
them adequate police protection if they did so. As a result many thousands 
travelled to Belfast from the Republic to see this remarkable picture and it 
has also been widely shown in private. A cinema in Newry just across the 
border in Northern Ireland was wrecked by a bomb and a railway bridge on 
the main line in the same locality was also injured by an explosion. Such acts 
of calculated ruffianism do mote to perpetuate Partition than any Royal title. 
The best comment on the whole sorry business was a cartoon in the humorous 
journal Dublin Opinion. This showed Mr. de Valera peering into a television 
set on which the Coronation coach could be dimly seen. In the background 
his Fidus Achates Mr. Aiken is seen drawing the curtains, and underneath 
the words “That’s right, Frank, draw the curtains—it will look much better 
if we see it in the dark”. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. de Valera has at last officially laid down 
that whenever the name of the State is mentioned in any document or com- 
munication in the English language the word “Ireland” should be used. 
This accurate nomenclature, long ignored both here and abroad, is set out in 
the Constitution of 1937 and has ever since been used in this review. 


Ireland, 
July 1953. 
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THE CONGRESS LOSES GROUND 


HE leadership of violent opposition to the Congress Governments of 
India has passed from the Right to the Left. Three months ago the most 
serious challenge to the authority of the Congress came from the Hindu 
parties grouped in the National Democratic Party, which was successfully 
arousing sentiment in Northern India against the policies pursued by the 
Muslim Government in Jammu and Kashmir. When the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Nehru, left for London to attend the Commonwealth conference and the 
Coronation celebrations this challenge, and its communalist implications, 
were uppermost in his mind. By the time he had returned to India, the leader 
of the National Democratic Party, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, was dead 
and the prospect of agreement with Pakistan, which had been brought nearer 
by his talks in London, had moved the Hindu Right to diminish its anti- 
Nehru campaign. But the assault from the Left was not long in coming, and 
within a few weeks Calcutta was torn by riots and strikes in a “resistance 
campaign” led by a coalition of parties of the Left. This sequence of events is 
worth following in more detail, for there is evidence that the Congress leader- 
ship has not yet taken the measure of the new threat, and in any case the 
movement from the Left has been much more successful in turning support 
away from the Congress than the Right had been in the first half of the year. 
In the first six months of 1953 the Indian Left-wing parties were recovering 
from their political eclipse of last year. The Communist Party had forsworn 
violence and terrorism and was concentrating on parliamentary tactics in the 
House of the People. The party’s leader was in Moscow recuperating from a 
long illness, and in Parliament the Communists were under the leadership of 
a Bengali professor of history with a Cambridge education whose demagogic 
oratory made little impression in the House and less outside. There were re- 
newed signs of discontent inside the party, and the annual congress had to be 
postponed because the process of “revitalizing” its cadres was proving more 
difficult than had been thought. Leadership of the anti-Congress members of 
the Central legislature was quite securely in the hands of Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, 
whose brilliant debating ability and considerable personal dignity over- 
shadowed the sallies of the Communists. 

Meantime the Socialists were in no better case. The conciliatory exchanges 
between Jai Prakash Narain, the party’s leader, and Mr. Nehru—which were 
aimed at mixing Socialist oil with Congress water—had shaken the moderate 
Left-wingers. Their conference became an open dispute, which recalled 
nothing so much as the split in the Socialist International at the beginning of 
this century about the desirability of co-operation with “bourgeois Cabinets”. 
The Congress was still riding on the wave of enthusiasm generated by the 
launching of the five-year plan last winter, and the official reports of economic 
progress robbed the Left of its most potent weapon. 

Bb 
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The agreement between Mr. Nehru and Sheikh Abdullah, the Kashmiri 
leader, was not being carried out, and it was becoming obvious that, although 
the Kashmiris were ready to use India to resist their incorporation in Pakistan, 
they were also quite determined to maintain their own independence of 
India, except on the few matters, such as defence and external affairs, which 
they had surrendered to Delhi. Economic policy within Kashmir and Jammu 
was being decided in Srinagar, and it was a policy that was by no means popu- 
lar with the Hindu inhabitants of the State. The Hindu Right, led by Dr. 
S. P. Mookerjee, took up the defence of their “persecuted brethren” and 
pressed for a more complete incorporation of Kashmir in India, and in 
particular for the fulfilment of the Nehru-Abdullah pact in its entirety. There 
followed demonstrations and disorder in Delhi and other parts of Northern 
India, during which Dr. Mookerjee and several other Right-wing parlia- 
mentarians were arrested, released and then arrested again. The National 
Democrats threatened to extend the agitation throughout the country, and 
appeared to have the power to do so. In May Dr. Mookerjee announced that 
if Kashmir were really part of India, as Mr. Nehru had been telling the world, 
it should be possible for him, Dr. Mookerjee, to enter the State freely as an 
Indian citizen. He applied for an entry permit and was of course refused, for 
the Srinagar Government realized that he would carry hostility into their 
own domain. He entered the State nevertheless and was promptly arrested and 
jailed in Srinagar, evidently with the approval of New Delhi. Mr. Nehru 
went off to London and left him there. 

With Dr. Mookerjee in jail, the National Democratic agitation seemed at 
first to lose some of its vigour. But Dr. Mookerjee fell ill and, by some in- 
credible mismanagement on the part of Sheikh Abdullah’s Government, 
reports that he was not seriously unwell were still being put out when in fact 
he was near death. He died on June 23 shortly after being removed to 
hospital. The profound shock that this event caused throughout India cannot 
perhaps be understood without more information about the Indian scene 
than can be vouchsafed here. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee was a Bengali, and 
in fact the last Bengali who could command an all-Indian hearing and respect. 
His illustrious family (family matters more in India than most other places), 
his fighting past, his personal brilliance, his Hindu devotion and his un- 
doubted democratic convictions made him the last man in India that the 
Government could afford to let die in jail. The event brought forth recrimi- 
nations of callous brutality that have not been heard since the British im- 
prisoned Congress leaders during the war. The display of grief in Calcutta, 
where Shyama Prasad was brought for cremation, was the sort of civic 
emotion that is only to be seen in India. The Right was preparing to lay the 
doctor’s “murder” at the door of Sheikh Abdullah when Mr. Nehru arrived 
back from Europe and Egypt with the news—conveyed largely in semi-public 
hints—that his talks with Mr. Mohammed Ali, the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, had attained a point where the negotiations would become extremely 
delicate, and where the greatest measure of national unity was necessary. Mr. 
Nehru’s personality carried the day, and he succeeded in convincing even the 
Right that this was no time to be quarrelling about the administration of 
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Kashmir when the State’s whole future might depend on bargaining with 
Pakistan. The Sheikh in Srinagar improved the shining hour by further re- 
minders that his State was not governed from New Delhi. 

The agitation from the Right has therefore died down. With Dr. Mooker- 
jee gone, the Hindu parties lack an acknowledged leader and have already 
shown symptoms of political disintegration. But plainly, everything depends 
upon how far Nehru and Mohammed Ali can carry the new phase of concilia- 
tion. The recent talks at Karachi showed as was expected that a serious attempt 
will be made to settle a host of minor issues, but the problems of Kashmir 
and evacuee property remain as thorny as ever. It has been noticeable that 
Nehru is less optimistic than Mohammed Ali because, having had longer 
experience of Indo-Pakistani differences, he is less apt to underestimate their 
intricacies. Mohammed Ali’s expansive optimism is less a sign of his goodwill 
than of his unfamiliarity with the tangle of recriminations and resentments 
that beset Indo-Pakistani relations. 


Economic Distress 


HE worsening economic situation meanwhile revived the failing power 

of the Left. While prices have been falling in most other countries, the 
cost of living and the cost of industrial raw materials have been steadily in- 
creasing in India. Admittedly the latter are still far below the levels that 
obtained during the Korean boom, but industry’s markets, both at home and 
abroad, have also shrunk, and manufacturers are in no position to meet 
higher costs. The cost of living has risen much more quickly, and the middle- 
class index is now as high as it has ever been, even during the war and the 
famine. Dearer living has been combined with record unemployment, 
especially among the educated middle classes in the cities. Employment in 
general can never be accurately measured in India, for there is an unknown 
amount of under-employment in agriculture and statistics are unobtainable 
from the illiterate. But educated urban youth very soon make known the fact 
that they have no work, especially when the decay of the undivided family 
system has removed a cushion that protected the individual from passing 
economic distress. The Government itself is probably to blame for most 
of the present unemployment, for the abolition of controls and rationing of 
foodgrains and cloth have thrown many thousands of young men out of 
work. Further, the investment of forced savings in capital-intensive develop- 
ment projects rather than in industry has diminished the scope of employ- 
ment. 

When distress and discontent from these causes were at their height, the 
Calcutta Tramways Company, a British concern which the State Govern- 
ment wants to nationalize but has not the funds to do so, raised its second- 
class fares by one pice, or less than a halfpenny. This insignificant move was 
the last straw on the camel’s back, and the Communists and Socialists 
promptly formed a Tram Fares Increase Resistance Committee which un- 
leashed on India’s largest city a series of strikes, boycotts and general civil 
commotion which lasted for a month. The Chief Minister of West Bengal, 
Dr. B. C. Roy, was absent in Europe on his personal affairs when this trouble 
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began and showed no haste to return. The leaderless Congress Ministry 
fumbled from strong police measures to capitulation, without managing to 
put down the violence, which entailed much injury to police and public and 
much damage to municipal property. 

This outbreak of unrest in Calcutta might not seem to be of national im- 
portance, but there is a saying here (modelled on a French epigram) that 
when Calcutta sneezes, India catches cold. The Bengali middle class, what- 
ever other set-backs they have suffered since independence, still provide a 
good deal of intellectual leadership to the rest of the country. “What Bengal 
thinks today, India thinks tomorrow” may not be so true as it used to be, 
but the genuine disgust at the impotence and clumsiness of the Congress 
Government in West Bengal cannot be without effect on the fortunes of the 
party elsewhere. At the same time as the streets of Calcutta were being bombed 
by rioters entrenched behind barricades, labour unrest at a steelworks in 
Asansol, West Bengal, one of the largest industrial establishments in India, 
had led to firing by police in which at least eight men were killed. Various 
other political strikes are in progress in the State, and it can justly be said that 
the estimation in which the Congress is held by the electors who returned 
them with so large a majority eighteen months ago has fallen lower thanat any 
time since independence. A by-election in Calcutta during the troubles saw a 
Communist more than double the number of votes he received at the general 
election; this enabled him to inflict a resounding defeat on his Congress 
opponent. The defeated Congressman, who was formerly Minister of Justice, 
stated publicly that the foolishness of the Ministry had ensured his defeat. 

In South India the Communists have not been able to make any new gains 
since their surprisingly successful achievement in the general elections. But 
the Dravidian agitation that has now broken over the head of Mr. C. R. 
Rajagopalachari shows how insecure is its hold even in the South. (The 
Dravidians, ethnically speaking, were the aboriginal inhabitants of South 
India, distinguished from the Aryan invaders who now rule the North.) The 
Dravidian Federation, which has already campaigned against the attempt to 
force Hindi, the national language, on the Tamil and Telugu speakers of the 
South, is now organizing violent protests against a new educational system 
introduced by Mr. Rajagopalachari. It is exploiting at the same time the con- 
siderable feeling that exists in South India against the “imperialism” of the 
North. The Dravidians lately stopped a few trains as a means of expressing 
discontent. Mr. Nehru described this as childishness and called upon Indians 
to give up such unsophisticated political techniques. The response was that 
within the next few days many more trains were stopped by crowds who were 
now, they said, protesting about Mr. Nehru’s insulting tone. Violence and 
disruption are still the readiest weapons in Indian politics, and if the authority 
of the Congress continues to decline, more use will doubtless be made of 
them. 


India, 
August 1953. 
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RELATION TO THE CROWN 


R. MOHAMMED ALIS Government has been steadily consolidating 

its position during the past quarter and has already done a great deal to 
restore the impaired morale and drooping spirits of the country. The Central 
Cabinet is showing firmness and good sense, and is no longer divided in it- 
self; the provinces, with the possible exception of East Bengal, are less in- 
clined to pull in different directions and place provincial interests above 
national; on the economic side the difficulties are still formidable, but it is 
generally recognized that the country is no longer drifting helplessly, that 
the situation is in hand and it is only a matter of time before a moderate 
degree of prosperity is regained. 

Mr. Mohammed Ali made himself known to a wider public by his visit to 
London for the Coronation, where his press conferences and television 
appearance created a very good impression. His doings, and that of the 
contingent from Pakistan, were followed with great interest in Karachi. So, 
too, were the Coronation celebrations as a whole, and the press carried an 
immense amount of news on the subject in all its aspects. There was a notice- 
able admiration for the happy way in which the British people have achieved 
a combination of the democratic and monarchical systems of government, 
and recognition of the valuable and indeed indispensable part played by the 
Crown in the United Kingdom. At the same time, what suits the United 
Kingdom does not necessarily suit Pakistan, and public opinion has come 
out strongly in favour of the precedent set by India; in other words, it advo- 
cates that Pakistan should adopt a republican status within the Common- 
wealth. The link between the Crown and the Government and people of 
Pakistan has indeed become somewhat artificial, and even if Mr. Mohammed 
Ali personally feels no desire for a change he probably recognizes that sooner 
or later it is bound to come; his Government might as well therefore obtain 
the credit for it. Although no definite information is at present available it is 
believed that proposals on the subject are likely to be brought before a 
special meeting of the Constituent Assembly to be held in August. 


Kashmir 


HE preliminary talks held between the Prime Ministers of India and 

Pakistan in London have been followed by a three-day meeting of officials 
of each country, constituting a joint steering committee, in Karachi. The 
meeting of Mr. Nehru and Mr. Mohammed Ali gave rise to a crop of 
rumours, including one that proposals for partition of Kashmir had been 
brought forward for discussion. As far as can be gathered, this is incorrect; 
the London talks involved no getting down to brass tacks or discussion of 
any concrete proposals. To a large extent the same applies to the official talks 
just concluded in Karachi: the steering committee did little more than sort 
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out the issues for discussion and prepare definite agenda for the two Prime 
Ministers. The stage is, however, set for a meeting to take place in a few days’ 
time, as this dispatch is written, which may have momentous consequences. 
All are agreed that there is more goodwill on both sides than ever before and 
that both governments are genuinely anxious to achieve a complete under- 
standing; at the same time, it is commonly said, rather ominously, that it is 
“now or never”, for if the Kashmir and other disputes are not settled at this 
meeting, and subsequent meetings which may rise out of it, they are never 
likely to be settled. Such optimism as is felt on the subject is qualified by the 
fear that, while no other issue is really intractable, the Kashmir dispute, which 
has defied all attempts at solution for the past five years, may prove too hard 
a nut to crack. And yet, provided that both sides mean what they say when 
they claim that they are equally anxious that the fate of the country should be 
decided by a fair plebiscite, solution should not be difficult; it would, how- 
ever, involve some further concession by India regarding the quantum of 
Indian troops to be maintained in the State during the period of plebiscite, 
and hitherto Mr. Nehru has shown himself implacably opposed to any further 
concessions. It is difficult to say what further points could be conceded by 
Pakistan, consistent with her claim that the plebiscite should be held under 


conditions which would give the people the chance of voting without fear or 
favour. 


First Tests of the New Government 


R. MOHAMMED ALI’S Government met with a certain amount of 

opposition at the outset but has survived its first tests triumphantly. 
The notoriously difficult province of Sind, which has so long been regarded 
as very nearly a private domain of the dismissed Chief Minister, Mr. M. A. 
Khuhro, provided the first trial of strength. When the new Government came 
into power it was just about to have its first general elections held under 
universal adult suffrage, and these were expected to provide a test not only 
for the administration but for the Muslim League. Mr. Khuhro, having failed 
to intimidate Mr. Mohammed Ali into taking him back into the fold, set up 
a rival party known as the Sind League to contest the election. It did so 
vigorously, but was able to secure only 8 seats as compared with 77 seats 
secured by the Muslim League. This was regarded as a personal success for the 
new Prime Minister who, almost immediately after assuming his position, 
carried out a lightning election tour of the province. He also found it neces- 
sary to make an early visit to East Pakistan where his Government had not at 
first received a very warm welcome from the Chief Minister and the Provincial 
Government, and where the Muslim League was threatened with disruption. 
The Prime Minister may or may not have been entirely successful in his deal- 
ings with the Provincial Government—he failed to obtain a nominee to fill 
a vacancy in the Central Cabinet—but he was an immense personal success 
with the people at large. He has now paid his second visit to the province and 
has further consolidated his position. Even so, as head of a Muslim League 
Government he cannot be feeling happy about the prestige of his party in East 
Bengal; it has in fact been so unpopular among the people during the past 
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three years that over twenty vacancies in the Provincial Legislature have been 
deliberately left unfilled, for no other reason than that the Provincial Govern- 
ment had every reason to fear that the by-elections would go against the 
Muslim League. This has occasioned very unfavourable comment both from 
the Governor General himself and from Mr. Suhrawardy, the leader of the 
most active opposition party, the Jinnah-Awami League. The Muslim League 
in East Pakistan is to undergo the ordeal of general elections next cold 
weather, and it is very noticeable that Mr. Mohammed Ali has been trying 
to make friends with Mr. Suhrawardy and has even invited him to rejoin the 
Muslim League, to which he has been bitterly opposed for the last four years. 

Khwaja Nazimuddin, the former Prime Minister, has committed what 
looks like political suicide by a singularly ill-judged move made in his capacity 
as President of the Muslim League. During the absence of Mr. Mohammed 
Ali in London he nominated a new working committee of the Muslim League 
in which the Prime Minister himself was not included. In fact, the name of 
only one member of the Central Cabinet was to be found there, while three of 
the dismissed Cabinet Ministers had been included. This astonishing bid for 
independence went off like a damp squib. Several of the members nominated 
declined to have anything to do with it and Khwaja Nazimuddin had no 
option but to resign his post of President of the League. This has left the field 
clear for Mr. Mohammed Ali, and it is a foregone conclusion that he will be 
elected President. 

The new Government has shown its desire to promote the development 
of a modern, progressive state in various ways and the mullahs have plainly 
tasted defeat. Little talk is now heard of basing the constitution on Islamic 
writ, and many leading personalities have united in condemning those pro- 
posals of the Basic Principles Committee which would result in the establish- 
ment of a dominant priesthood. Several leading mullahs have been severely 
punished for the part played by them in provoking the agitation against the 
Ahmadi community. These include Maulana Maudoodi, the leader of the 
Jamiat-i-Islami, who was sentenced to death by a military court, though the 
sentence was commuted to one of fourteen years’ imprisonment, and 
Maulana Akhtar Ali, the editor of the Zemindar, an Urdu daily of Lahore with 
a very large circulation. 

The freedom of the press has, on the other hand, been largely vindicated by 
the discharge of Mr. Z. A. Suleri, editor of the Evening Times. A leading article 
and a cartoon published in his paper had led to his prosecution for sedition and 
for stirring up disaffection between the various classes of the community, and 
the case had attracted widespread attention. Mr. Suleri was discharged by the 


Chief Court of Sind and it is probable that the new Government was only too 
thankful. 


Progressive Finance 


NOTHER manner in which Mr. Mohammed Ali’s Government is show- 
ing its progressive temperament is in its relations with foreign capital. 
Previous Governments had always stated that foreign capital would be 
welcomed provided it came with no political strings attached; but in practice 
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the welcome was not very warm and promoters of industrial enterprise in 
Pakistan were apt to find themselves faced not only with a tangle of red tape 
but with counter-propositions or conditions which did not bode well for 
their future existence and activities in Pakistan. At his first press conference 
Mr. Mohammed Ali, questioned about the compulsory Pakistanization of the 
superior staffs of foreign firms, stated emphatically that he was not personally 
in favour of interfering with the internal administration of foreign companies, 
for it was his desire that foreign capital should be given every encouragement. 
He has on several occasions repeated this type of assurance, and some ex- 
periences of recent negotiations in the Ministries concerned have shown that 
officials are taking their cue from him. 

The economic situation has undergone a sudden transformation with the 
American gift of a million tons of wheat. In the first place this averts the 
danger of famine and will enable Government to bring down the prices of 
foodgrains and flour by selling the imported wheat at a concession rate; 
secondly, it releases a substantial amount of foreign exchange which would 
otherwise have had to be devoted to paying for imports of wheat; and 
thirdly, it will ensure ample rupee funds for development projects in Pakistan, 
in the shape of the counterpart fund to which the sale proceeds of the wheat 
are to be credited. Admittedly the gold, sterling and dollar reserves of the 
Government of Pakistan are still at a dangerously low ebb and equilibrium in 
the balance of payments has been painfully achieved only by cutting down 
imports almost beyond the danger point, but even so, there is a more hopeful 
spirit abroad. Importers of consumer goods realize that, allowing for 
Government’s desire to build up some reserves of foreign exchange, it will 
be about a year before they can expect import licences on a more liberal scale, 
and the public realizes that it will have to tighten its belt and expect a period 
of rising prices, at least for all imported goods. But there is a feeling that the 
end of the crisis is in sight, and that the new development fund, combined 
with the proceeds of the recent government loans, will ensure a high level of 
business activity during the next few years. Vast projects are to be under- 
taken and, even if the main equipment will be supplied under the various 
foreign aid schemes, there will be a great variety of ancillary requirements 
which will be imported commercially, and will give import houses a chance 
to recover some of their losses. 

With regard to foreign aid, this has been received on a most generous scale 
under the Colombo Plan, under the Technical Co-operation Programme of 
the United States, from the Ford Foundation of the United States, and in the 
form of World Bank loans. Best of all, the news has just come to hand that 
Her Majesty’s Government have agreed to provide a credit of £10 million for 
capital goods to be purchased in the United Kingdom. This is a most wel- 
come gesture, both because it had been possible to detect a feeling that the 
mother country was lagging behind not only the United States but the other 
Dominions in her help to Pakistan at this difficult time, and because it will 
give British manufacturers a better chance to compete with those in other 
countries who have been offering extended credit terms and whose delivery 
dates are often better than the British. So much foreign aid is now in sight 
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that the Government of Pakistan are confident that they will be able to pro- 
ceed with all approved development plans undeterred by considerations of 
foreign exchange. A new Planning Board is being established to prepare a 
revised and comprehensive development plan for the whole country. This 
will take the place of the Six-Year Plan prepared when the Colombo Plan was 
first drawn up. The execution of the Six-Year Plan has been greatly impeded 
by the various factors, including a general rise in prices, which have made the 
estimates unrealistic, and the drop in export earnings which has made it 
necessary to defer a good many projects for lack of funds. Mr. Zahid Husain, 
hitherto Governor of the State Bank, has been appointed Chairman of the 
Planning Board. The other two members are yet to be selected, but pro- 
posals are under consideration for the Board to be assisted by a strong panel 
of experts lent to Pakistan under one of the forms of foreign aid. 


Schemes of Irrigation 


LTHOUGH industrial development projects are attracting much atten- 
tion, it is, by common consent, the food-producing plans that must have 
the first priority. There is little doubt that in a few years’ time, when the great 
irrigation schemes which are now being executed are completed, Pakistan 
will again become a surplus area, and it is possible that the country can regain 
self-sufficiency by the middle of 1954. All that is needed is a good monsoon, a 
sufficient flow of water in the canals especially for the October wheat sowing, 
and normal winter rains to ripen the crop. The question of canal supplies is of 
course connected with the canal waters dispute which, vitally important 
though it is, is not one of the matters to be discussed between the two Prime 
Ministers; it is being left to be settled through the good offices of the World 
Bank. In October and November 1952 Pakistan received only 40 percent 
of her agreed share from the Madhopur headworks which control the central 
Bari-Doab system. In February 1953—a critical period of the season—she 
received only 8 per cent, while India used 42 per cent of the total supply over 
and above the 53-2 per cent to which she was entitled in the cold weather 
months. These figures are indisputable, being based on the official Indian 
gauge readings, and in fact the Government of India no longer deny that 
they took more than their fair share. In April 1953 the Government of 
Pakistan were informed by the World Bank that the Government of India 
had promised that in future they would scrupulously observe their obliga- 
tions under the agreement of March 1952 to refrain from expanding irrigation 
at the expense of established irrigation in Pakistan. The Pakistani Govern- 
ment are anxiously hoping that this promise will be fulfilled. They are en- 
couraged in this hope by the better tone now prevailing in Indo-Pakistani 
relations, but at the same time note with some apprehension that India con- 
tinues to press on with the construction of new canals which, until new 
storage dams have been completed, can be supplied with water only at the 
expense of established irrigation in Pakistan. 


Pakistan, 
July 1953. 
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THE JOINT SESSION 


» be day before the formal opening of the first Session of the Eleventh 
Parliament of the Union of South Africa Dr. Malan sprang a surprise by 
announcing that the Government proposed to summon a joint Session of 
both Houses of Parliament to consider certain amendments of the South 
Africa Act. 

During the whole of the recent general election period and after the 
Nationalist Party had been returned to power once again on April 15, this 
time with a majority in the Assembly of 29 over all parties, the Prime 
Minister gave no indication whatsoever of the steps the Government intended 
to take to resolve the deadlock over their ill-fated measure to remove 
Coloured voters in the Cape Province from the common roll. In 1951 Parlia- 
ment, sitting separately in two Houses, passed the Separate Representation 
of Voters Bill by a simple majority despite persistent and full-scale opposition 
from the United Party. Led by Mr. J. G. N. Strauss the United Party con- 
tended that not only was Parliament precluded by the “entrenched” sections 
of the South Africa Act from dealing bicamerally with the Voters’ Bill, but 
that in addition it would be a grave breach of solemn pledges summarily to 
deprive the Coloured electors of rights enjoyed in the Cape Province for a 
century. 

The pledges referred to related to undertakings not to place Coloureds on 
a separate register, given by the late General Hertzog when he was Prime 
Minister of the first Nationalist Government and at a time when Dr. Malan 
and other members of the Cabinet offered either tacit or express support to 
such undertakings. Dr. Malan’s reply to these assertions was that the Govern- 
ment had been guilty of no constitutional impropriety in ignoring the 
entrenched sections, inasmuch as the latter had been repealed by the Statute 
of Westminster; that the Union Parliament was accordingly now completely 
sovereign and could adopt what procedure it pleased; and that no moral 
issues were involved because the provisions of the Bill, by which Coloured 
voters were to be placed on a separate roll with the right to elect four Euro- 
pean representatives to the House of Assembly, did not constitute a dis- 
qualification or diminution of rights. 

Early in 1952 the Appeal Court, by a unanimous decision of the Chief 
Justice and four Judges of Appeal, held that the entrenched sections of the 
South Africa Act were not repealed by the Statute of Westminster and 
remained inviolate. The Appeal Court accordingly declared the Separate 
Representation of Voters Bill to be null and void and invalid. 

The Government’s reaction to this set-back was immediate. Parliament 
was then in session; and on the afternoon of the day on which the decision 
was announced in Bloemfontein, Dr. Malan told Parliament that he and his 
colleagues were not prepared to accept the judgment of the Appeal Court on 
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the ground that it was an infringement of the sovereignty of Parliament. 
The Prime Minister’s announcement at once plunged the Union into a serious 
constitutional crisis, which was in no way alleviated by the subsequent intro- 
duction by Dr. Dénges, Minister of the Interior, of the High Court of Parlia- 
ment Bill. This measure, which was stigmatized by the Opposition as a 
blatant and cynical stratagem to pass the Constitution by, led to bitter mutual 
recriminations before it was forced through the Assembly and the Senate by 
means of a rigid guillotine. 

The constitutional controversy did not end there, however. The so-called 
High Court of Parliament lost no time in meeting in Pretoria after the 1952 
parliamentary session ended. It was boycotted by every Opposition member; 
and what was, in effect, the Nationalist caucus deliberated for some days 
before solemnly purporting to overrule the Appeal Court’s decision on the 
Voters Bill. But within twenty-four hours the Government suffered a second 
major set-back through another unanimous Supreme Court decision, this 
time by the Cape Provincial Division, declaring the High Court of Parlia- 
ment Act to be invalid. As the High Court of Parliament itself was a creature 
of the statute which sought to create it, it followed that the setting aside of 
the parent Act automatically rendered its own proceedings invalid. 

The judgment of the Cape Supreme Court was taken to appeal by the 
Government; but the same five Appeal Court Judges, who had declared 
the Separate Representation of Voters Bill invalid, unanimously dismissed the 
appeal. Thus the Government, after two years of increasing political tension 
and mounting public concern about what were regarded as attempts to cir- 
cumvent the Constitution, were no nearer their original objective, namely, 
the removal of the Coloured electors from the common roll. 

This, then, was the situation in 1953 when Dr. Malan and the Nationalist 
Party faced the electorate. By now the problem confronting the Government 
was not merely that of how to achieve their aim of political segregation of 
the Cape Coloureds despite the series of adverse Supreme Court decisions. 
To this problem they had added the further one of ensuring their version of 
the sovereignty of Parliament. Parliament, so the reasoning ran, was obliged 
to give effect to the Vo/éswi/—the will of the people. And Parliament could 
not be sovereign in this sense unless it were released from all constitutional 
shackles so as to enable it, by a simple majority of elected members, to trans- 
late the Volkswil into reality. 

It may here be pointed out that the Appeal Court, in its decision on the 
Voters Bill, had emphasized that the Union, in terms of the Statute of West- 
minster, was a sovereign, independent nation. But the Appeal Court went 
farther and showed that the Union Parliament, when properly constituted, 
was also fully sovereign. To be properly constituted when dealing with 
matters which fall within the scope of the entrenched sections, i.e. legislation 
concerning equal language rights and, infer alia, the Cape Coloured franchise, 
the Union Parliament must sit unicamerally; and any legislative interference 
with entrenched rights has no validity unless a two-thirds majority of the 
full membership of both Houses of Parliament is obtained at the Third 
Reading of the legislation. 
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In the course of the general election the Nationalist Party asked for a 
mandate from the people to “restore” the sovereignty of Parliament and to 
proceed with their Coloured franchise legislation. When asked how he 
intended to achieve these objectives if he failed to obtain a two-thirds 
majority, Dr. Malan refused to be explicit, contenting himself with repeated 
assurances that the matter could safely be left in his hands. 


An Illusory Gesture 


HIS curtain of silence remained unlifted until a few hours before the new 

Parliament assembled. It is true that in a radio broadcast after the election 
he expressed the hope that “twelve or thirteen of the right-wing” of the 
United Party would heed the mandate of the people and assist him in placing 
the Coloureds on a separate roll. But as this invitation was immediately 
rejected by Mr. Strauss, who bluntly tuid the Prime Minister that there were 
no quislings in the United Party, the deadlock remained as firm as ever. 

It was against this background of constitutional crisis and government 
frustration that the new Parliament met for the first time on July 3, 1953. 
Late in the evening of July 2 the Prime Minister issued a press statement. In 
it he disclosed for the first time that he proposed to submit certain legislation 
to a joint session of both Houses as the Government’s “first attempt” to 
solve “‘the so-called constitutional issue”. According to Dr. Malan in his 
statement, the aim of the legislation was twofold. In respect of the franchise 
it was to give effect to the “mandate” of the electorate, “‘as already expressed 
in two general elections and ratified by Parliament in 1951”, to provide for 
the separate representation of European and non-European voters in the 
Cape. In addition, in the view of the Government, it was intended to remove 
for all time any possible threat to existing legislation about the validity of 
which doubt had been expressed. The Prime Minister was here referring 
particularly to Acts such as that which gave the franchise to women—Euro- 
peans only—in 1930. 

The second purpose of the legislation, as described in the statement, was 
to leave untouched language equality as entrenched by Sections 137 and 152 
of the South Africa Act. To achieve this expressed objective, “the testing 
right for the first time is conferred on the Courts, by specific and express 
legislative provision, in respect of legislation which conflicts with section 137 
and which was not passed as prescribed by Section 152”. “The question of 
equality of language”, the press statement continued, “is now not only 
removed from the arena of strife but it receives a legislative basis of certainty 
as well which it does not enjoy under the South Africa Act.” 

It became clear from this preliminary statement that the Government had 
not reconciled themselves to the 1952 decision of the Appeal Court. This 
indeed was emphasized during the Second Reading debate in the joint 
session, when Dr. Malan said specifically that the Opposition had based 
their attitude on the 1952 judgment while the Government, on the other 
hand, had based theirs on the decision of the same Appeal Court in 1937, 
laying down that Parliament sitting separately had the right to determine 
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its own procedure and to pass any law, and that the Courts had no right to 
test any legislation. In these circumstances it was obvious that Dr. Malan 
regarded his South Africa Act Amendment Bill—the Second Reading of 
which he introduced in the joint session on Wednesday, July 13—as a 
gesture of goodwill. 


With this Bill [he said] my Government have sincerely attempted faithfully to 
give effect to the fundamentals of the mandate of the electorate which placed 
them in power, but in a manner which takes into consideration the doubts, 
rightly or wrongly, of many people who did not vote for them. This is an honest 
attempt to solve a protracted issue so that the country should no longer be 
plagued by it. While in the past the dispute for many people was not so much 
concerned with the desirability of separate representation of European and non- 
European voters as with the method of achieving it and the supposed threat 
to language equality, this Bill offers an opportunity of solving the whole question 
outside party politics. 

The Government’s alleged gesture consisted in their offer to entrench 
Section 137 of the South Africa Act, which provides for equality of language, 
in exchange for Opposition support in validating the Separate Representation 
of Voters Bill. The Bill before the joint session has four main clauses, each 
containing a separate principle. Clause 1 specifically repeals Section 35 of the 
South Africa Act, one of the entrenched sections declared by the Appeal 
Court to be inviolate. With the repeal of this section the powers of the Union 
Parliament to prescribe by law the qualifications of voters for members of 
the House of Assembly in the ordinary manner will be unrestricted. In other 
words, with the disappearance of Section 35 the existing constitutional safe- 
guard against arbitrary interference with non-European political rights will 
also disappear. 

Clause 2 of the Bill, drafted on the assumption that Clause 1 has been 
accepted, merely re-enacts Section 152 of the South Africa Act without the 
previous reference in it to Section 35. Clause 3 of the Bill validates the 
Separate Representation of Voters Act. In sub-clause (1) of Clause 4 it is 
proposed that jurisdiction to pronounce upon the validity of an Act of 
Parliament be expressly conferred on courts of law. The proposed express 
jurisdiction is, however, restricted to laws which alter or repeal or purport 
to alter or repeal the provisions of Section 137 or 152 of the South Africa 
Act. But as the Appeal Court has already decided in Harris v. Dénges that it 
may test the validity of any law which derogates from the language rights of 
the subject as provided in Section 137 and entrenched in Section 152, Sec- 
tion 4 (1) of the Bill confers no new right but merely re-enacts an existing 
right which, in terms of the Appeal Court’s decision, is already firmly 
entrenched. 

Clause 4 (1) further provides that, with effect from the date of the com- 
mencement of the Bill, courts of law will have no jurisdiction to pronounce 
upon the validity of any other Act of Parliament. This provision is designed 
to remove the doubts which are said to exist, because of the 1952 Appeal 
Court decision, about the validity of certain earlier Acts of Parliament, in- 
cluding the Women’s Enfranchisement Act of 1930 and the Act of 1931 
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which removed the qualifications of voters so far as Europeans were con- 
cerned while the qualifications of Coloured voters remained unchanged. 

To obtain a two-thirds majority for the South Africa Act Amendment 
Bill at its Third Reading, the Government must have at least 138 votes. On 
the Second Reading they obtained 119 votes—a deficiency of 19—and all 
Opposition groups have made it clear that there is no chance of Dr. Malan’s 
gaining additional parliamentary support for the present Bill. 


No Weakening of Opposition 


N the view of the United Party, the only merit of Dr. Malan’s latest attempt 

to deal with the deadlock is the method by which he has introduced this 
new Bill. By convening a joint session of Parliament the Government have 
at last recognized that the constitutional path is the right one. But the Bill 
itself has been totally and unequivocally rejected by all Opposition groups, 
none of whom are prepared to barter away the political rights of the Coloureds 
and part of the Constitution for what is either a superfluous or a worthless 
guarantee of language equality. If the 1952 judgment of the Appeal Court is 
accepted, no further guarantee is necessary ; for that decision declared that the 
entrenched sections of the Constitution had not been repealed by the Statute 
of Westminster. On the other hand, if the Government’s contention is correct 
that the 1937 judgment should prevail—and such a view were to be upheld 
in the future—then the “gesture” of entrenchment of language rights in the 
present Bill would depend for its effectiveness solely upon good faith. For 
the entrenching section, in those circumstances, could be repealed by the 
Government in power with a simple majority. 

In rejecting the Bill, Mr. Strauss pointed out that the proposed amendments 
to the South Africa Act were vital and far-reaching. Section 35 protects the 
rights of three sets of persons and does not merely deal with the Coloured 
vote, and the Opposition refused to support the abolition of the protection 
which the two-thirds majority provisions gave to the voting rights of those 
persons. So far as the testing rights of the Cousts were concerned, it was not 
accepted that there was any well-founded doubt about the validity of the 
Acts quoted by Dr. Malan. The United Party were prepared, however, to 
meet what were regarded as unfounded fears by co-operating with the 
Government on this aspect of the legislation. But they were not willing to 
concur in the repeal of the testing rights of the courts—rights which they 
consider to be the very essence of the constitutional guarantees contained in 
Sections 35, 137 and 152. 

Finally, Dr. Malan was left in no doubt at the Second Reading that the 
United Party would not accept his proposal to validate the Separate Repre- 
sentation of Voters Act after having fought the Act in the past, not only on 
constitutional and moral grounds, but also because of the merits of the 
measure. On Friday, July 17, the Bill passed through Committee, the Opposi- 
tion voting consistently against each clause. The Joint Session then adjourned 
until Monday, July 20, on which day the Third Reading of the Bill was due 
to be taken. But during the week-end the death of Dr. Bremer, Minister of 
Health and Social Welfare, supervened. When the Joint Session reassembled 
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on the Monday, Mr. Havenga, Minister of Finance, announced that the 
Government proposed to adjourn further discussions until August 17—a 
period of four weeks. Thus a breathing-space was provided before the in- 
evitable clash on the Third Reading. This respite was welcomed by a number 
of members, who were perturbed about the imminent possibility of a further 
and even more serious constitutional crisis. 

On the following day, Tuesday, July 21, there was considerable public 
speculation about press reports that certain United Party M.P.s had made 
unofficial overtures to the Prime Minister during the week-end. When these 
reports were confirmed, the informal approaches were viewed with concern 
by critics outside Parliament, as indicating action by a dissident United Party 
minority. But it soon became apparent that these fears were unfounded. And 
while at the time of writing this somewhat dramatic change in the situation 
has not finally crystallized, all the evidence points to Opposition solidarity 
against the Government’s proposals to alter the Constitution and to deprive 
the Coloured community of the Cape of their century-old rights. 

What appears to have happened is that there have been some indirect and 
informal exchanges between the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. These have been purely of an exploratory nature with a view to ascer- 
taining whether, in the light of the discussions at the Joint Session, there is 
common ground between the parties. So far as the United Party is concerned, 
such common ground could not include the repeal of one or more of the 
entrenched clauses or any intereference with the courts; nor could it have 
within its scope any departure from the Party’s pledge to the Coloured com- 
munity. Whether there are to be any official negotiations seems, therefore, 
to depend on whether a basis for such negotiations, consistent with the 
reservations set out above, can be agreed upon during this exploratory 
period. 


The Budget 


N July 22 Mr. Havenga presented the budget for 1953-54. This is some 

five months later than usual, since the last Parliament was dissolved and 
the general elections were held before proceeding with the budget for the 
current year. 

The previous budget, for 195 2-5 3, was the first in the history of the Union 
in which the estimated expenditure on revenue account topped £200 million. 
In fact, actual expenditure reached £210 million (£4 million greater than the 
estimates), and for the current year 1953-54 the estimated amount is still 
larger, £223 million. Of this increase, just under £2} million represents the 
cost of partial consolidation of cost-of-living allowances for civil servants 
into basic salaries. (In future, the unconsolidated part of the allowances will 
only be varied downwards, not upwards.) £2} million of the increase repre- 
sents bonuses to pensioners, ranging from a mere 25. 6d. a month upwards. 
On the other hand, the present bread subsidy is also to be stabilized, although 
higher grain prices have again been fixed; so white bread has been increased 
by 2d. to rod. per 2-lb. loaf and brown bread by 1d. to 74d. per 2-lb. loaf. 

£491,000 of the new expenditure budgeted for 1953-54 is an additional 
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subsidy to the Universities, and, as the Minister’s speech rather incongruously 
put it, “apart from the concessions to civil servants, pensioners and univer- 
sities, another £330,000 must be found for combating locusts”. 

Since, in spite of record expenditure, the substantial surplus of £14 million 
was achieved in 1952-53, while the reserve of uncollected arrear taxation 
forms a mine not even yet worked out, the Minister would have felt justified 
in budgeting for his new needs in 1953-54 to be amply covered on the exist- 
ing basis of taxation. But, at long last, the state of the loan account has 
intruded into the budget of current revenue and expenditure. 

Last year Mr. Havenga could regard his loan estimates of over £75 million 
merely with discomfort. This year he has not been able to reduce them below 
£92 million, partly because of another £9 million needed for the railways 
and £7 million for unanticipated extra expenditure on the project for refining 
motor spirit from coal. 

For some time past the Governor of the Reserve Bank, Dr. M. H. de Kock, 
has been conducting a campaign for a slackening in the pace of development 
and investment in private industry, in order to allow public investment to 
catch up. The new budget is evidently intended to reinforce that campaign, 
transforming it from one of words and persuasion to one of deeds and 
compulsion. 

As usual, a large slice of the loan programme can be financed automatically 
from sources which do not involve fresh borrowing in the market, of which 
the funds of the Public Debt Commissioners form the largest item. It is 
estimated that over £47 million will be available in these various ways. Mr. 
Havenga does not, however, hope to get more than £8 million from external 
loans; nor does he hope, within the present pattern of interest rates and 
without resort to inflationary means, to be able to raise more than £16 million 
locally—and even this will involve a stricter control over borrowing by 
provincial, municipal and other subordinate authorities. He proposes, there- 
fore, to raise something over £6 million by forced loans, which will be 
repaid in five years with interest at 4 per cent, all of which will be taxed as 
income in the year of repayment. 

These compulsory loans will take three forms: first, a general savings levy 
of £6 per head on married persons with incomes of £405 per annum and 
single persons with incomes of £275 per annum; second, an additional 10 per 
cent of all amounts due as basic income-tax and surtax on individuals; and, 
thirdly, an extra 6d. in the £ on the incomes of companies other than gold- 
mining companies. The Minister proposes to meet the remaining {12 million 
of loan account expenditure out of the revenue account; and to raise sufficient 
extra funds to make that possible he will rely mainly upon taxes on motor 
transport. Another 3¢. per gallon is to be levied on petrol (which no doubt 
will not merely provide extra revenue, but perhaps also ease the competitive 
position of the new State undertaking for producing petroleum spirit from 
coal, when it gets into production in about twelve months’ time); another 
3d. per Ib. has been added to the duty on new and re-treaded tires and an 
extra 6d. per lb. weight (or, say, £40 to {100 per car) has been placed on new 
motor-cars. The latter tax may also perhaps have the secondary intention of 
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discouraging imports of cars, to some extent, in favour of items required for 
the public works programme. 

This sobering budget may well help to bring about a more accommodating 
approach to the adjourned debate on the Coloured franchise proposals of the 
Government when it is resumed. On the other hand, it may only precipitate 
a fresh manifestation of that too-frequent reaction of shying away from harsh 
economic realities into the warmer emotional atmosphere of colour problems 
and prejudices. As a budget of sacrifice to check inflation, the timing of Mr. 
Havenga’s budget seems to be at fault—it is late, some would say too late, 
as regards its immediate effects, whereas something of the sort could have 
been most salutary had it been introduced earlier. Moreover, it is quite un- 
certain whether five to six years hence is indeed going to prove the appro- 
priate time for the Treasury to be committed to making repayments of the 
savings levy. It seems incongruous, also, that South Africa should at this 
present juncture be adopting a policy of discouraging the investment of 
private risk capital in favour of public investment; that it should (by the 
savings levy on company income) be preventing the ploughing back of 
corporate profits into business, and insisting that for the next five years the 
State knows better than the directors how the firm’s reserves ought to be 
built up and employed. It does not seem self-evident, either, from the point 
of view of its being necessary to catch up with the back-log of public invest- 
ments which are essential for the well-being of the economy as a whole, that 
those of the central government should always come before those of the 
Electricity Supply Commission or the municipalities. There is something to 
be said too for the State’s having to take its place in the queue. Yet, if it is 


likely to be unpopular and, in part at least, runs the risk of being found 
unwise, Mr. Havenga’s budget seems also to be an honest Minister’s attempt 
to bring to an end a period of inflation and illusion. 


South Africa, 
August 1953 
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OPENING OF PARLIAMENT 


he opening the April session of Parliament the newly appointed Governor 
General, Sir Willoughby Norrie, indicated proposals for continuing the 
reduction of taxation and meeting demands for houses, schools, roads, land- 
development and hydro-electrical power. His Excellency ended ina fine key— 
My Government bases its foreign policy upon the strength of the British 
Commonwealth, the principles of the United Nations Charter and the mainten- 
ance of a firm alliance with the United States. It is the firm view of my advisers 
that the Treaty establishing this Council (ANZUS) will be a source of strength 


not only to the United States, Australia, and New Zealand, but also to the British 
Commonwealth generally. 


The Dominion’s special obligations and interests in the Pacific have seldom 
been placed before the public in better perspective. 

What particularly pleased New Zealanders was the Governor-General’s 
announcement that the Queen will open a special short session of Parliament 
while in New Zealand in January 1954 and will read the Speech from the 
Throne. This will be the first occasion in a century of self-government that a 
Sovereign has addressed our Parliament. 


Financial Statement 
HE public accounts for the financial year ending March 31 disclose a 


surplus of £10,100,000. 

Mr. C. M. Bowden, Associate Minister of Finance, said the reductions in 
taxation given last year, particularly the reduction in the income-tax sur- 
charge by a half and the rebate of one-fifth on estate and succession duties, 
were estimated to benefit taxpayers to the extent of £8 million in a full year; 
and after allowing for these concessions revenue was only £3 million less 
than the previous year and in total about 44 per cent in excess of the Budget 
estimate. Expenditure included £14-7 million on subsidies and £26-5 million 
on armed services. 

The Minister stated that the heavy increase in income of £7°8 million over 
the estimates was due to the release of additional oversea exchange for private 
imports which provided an excess of £4,250,000 in customs and sales tax, 
increase in Totalizator investments, and {1,700,000 increase in taxation. Con- 
siderable comment has been made in the daily papers on heavy government 
expenditure and disinclination to make an appreciable reduction in the heavy 
income taxation. As the Wellington Dominion stated in late April: 


The moral of the figures the Associated Minister of Finance has now released 
is that the tax concessions made last year were not bold enough. However the 
accounts may be read and interpreted in Government circles, the community 
who again have provided a fat and excessive bounty will require an assurance 
when the next Budget appears that the basic rate of taxation, in the light of the 
accounts for the last years, will be substantially reduced. 
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Strong exception is taken to financing expenditure on public works, such 
as hydro-electric schemes, housing, schools, roads, &c., out of current revenue 
instead of through loans which spread the cost over long periods and con- 
siderably reduce the demands on income and other taxes. At the Annual 
Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce at Gisborne in May the 
President, Mr. A. S. Falconer, stated 


State expenditure last year absorbed 34% or 6/9 in £1 of the national income 
—a total of £211 million in comparison with £43 million in 1938/39. Not all the 
factors contributing to this trend are within the effective control of the Govern- 
ment. Some are inescapable products of rearmament and a cycle of worldwide 
inflation. Others have been created by a deliberate expansion of State obligations 
which reflect the positive will of the community. 


Mr. Falconer suggested a Committee of competent persons divorced from 
the Government or departmental influences to review both capital and 
administrative expenditure. Governments are not well disposed to sug- 
gestions from outside bodies to set up Commissions to examine public 
expenditure, so it was no surprise to learn that the Cabinet itself has appointed 
a sub-committee of four Ministers assisted by departmental heads to examine 
and report on the financial position. 


Dairy Produce 


EGOTIATIONS between representatives of the Dairy Products 

Marketing Commission and the United Kingdom Ministry of Food con- 
cluded in London in late June. The arrangement effected under the bulk 
purchase agreement provides for Britain to pay 4 per cent more for butter 
and cheese over the f.o.b. prices paid for the previous year. Prices for milk 
powder, however, will be 7} per cent less, For butter (finest grade) compar- 
able prices are 314/- per cwt. last season, now 326/-; cheese 176/-, now 182/6 
per cwt. The reductions per cwt. for milk powders vary from 5/- to 6/6 
according to type. Under the contract New Zealand is to supply to the 
Ministry of Food not less than 90 per cent (874 per cent last year) of her 
exportable surplus of butter and not less than 92} per cent (90 per cent last 
year) of her exportable surplus of cheese. The quantities of both butter and 
cheese exported are most impressive, totalling for the season 160,000 tons of 
butter and 98,000 tons of cheese. 

The new prices for New Zealand dairy produce exports to Great Britain in 
the coming season opening on August 1 are expected to add more than {2 
million to this country’s earnings, provided production figures are main- 
tained. In giving these estimates the General Manager of the Dairy Marketing 
Commission (Mr. G. M. Pottinger) added “that the estimated return for 
dairy exports would be near £80 million and that production prospects for 
the new season appeared to be good”. 

About the same time that these negotiations were concluded, the New 
Zealand Government, through its Embassy in Washington, D.C., advised the 
United States administration that the proposed disposal of its huge farm 
product surpluses accumulated under the price support plan would cause 
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serious disturbance to the nations dependent on dairy products. Very real 
concern is felt in New Zealand over the dangers inherent in this situation, 
and our Government considered it called for high level discussion before 
any final decisions were taken regarding the proposed action. The U.S. 
authorities promptly replied that careful consideration would be given to 
these representations and gave the assurance that no action was intended to 
upset the markets of friendly nations. 


The Coronation 


enreess at no time during the history of this Dominion has any 
Coronation evoked such whole-hearted enthusiasm and intense loyalty. 
The spectacular processions and demonstrations in every city, town, and 
hamlet provided ample proof of this country’s deep affection and admiration 
for our courageous and attractive young Queen. It was manifest throughout 
all the ceremonies that though the foundations of the Coronation are deep in 
history, custom and popular will, they have a fundamental religious element 
and a symbolism of our ideals, and these the clergy of nearly every denomina- 
tion took as their theme in their later Sunday discourses. No event in recent 
years has been so widely publicized and illustrated by wircless and air- 
conveyed pictures. At this remote corner of the world, probably the farthest 
from Great Britain, we were able to hear every word the Archbishop of 
Canterbury uttered, the Queen’s responses, descriptions of the colourful 
pageantry, and to such an extent that, in imagination, we were in England 
actually viewing the whole ceremony and procession. The following morning 
our newspapers published wireless pictures of the chief events. As one lead- 


ing paper stated, ““The incredibly swift transmission of news by word and 
picture across the whole breadth of the globe is one of the great achievements 
of our age”. 


Mount Everest and Sir Edmund P. Hillary 


N the midst of the Coronation celebrations and after the Governor- 
General’s inspiring address, the acting Prime Minister, Mr. K. G. 
Holyoake, thrilled the multitude with the startling announcement that he had 
just received the dramatic news that a New Zealander—Edmund P. Hillary— 
had climbed to the topmost peak in the World, Mount Everest. The spon- 
taneous burst of cheering which extended to the farthest range of the micro- 
phone will be long remembered. 

The ascent of Mount Everest by a man of any nationality is such an out- 
standing achievement that it would in any circumstances excite the highest 
admiration in any country. New Zealand is a land of high altitudes and many 
mountaineers, so the fact that the ascent was made by one of her own sons 
gave rise to unrestrained expressions of joy throughout the Dominion. 
Tributes were also made to George Lowe of Hastings, another New Zea- 
lander, who accompanied Hillary to one of the highest camps, 27,800 feet. 
We join with other countries in their admiration for Sherpa Tensing Bhotia, 
Sir John Hunt, and the noble band of heroes who for thirty years have tested 
the extreme limits of man’s endurance in reconnoitring unscalable heights. 
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The Wellington Dominion in a leading article headed “The Empire’s 
Glittering Hour”, in referring with pride to the loyal jubilation over the 
Coronation stated in connexion with Hillary’s conquest of Mount Everest : 


As a Coronation gift to the Queen it was as brilliant as any jewel in the Crown 
she was about to receive. In the hour of Coronation it has put Britain literally as 
well as figuratively on top of the world. 


The first New Zealander to venture an attack on Mount Everest was D. 
Bryant in 1935, followed by W. Packard of Christchurch, and then in 1951 
E. P. Hillary, of Dargaville, H. E. Riddiford, of Wellington, W. G. Lowe of 
Hastings and E. Cotter of Christchurch. Other New Zealanders with 
Himalayan experience were G. McCallum, P. Gardner, A. Roberts and M. 
Bishop. 


The South Pacific Conference 


HE proximity of the South Pacific Islands and their growing importance, 

both commercially and strategically, to Australia and New Zealand 
made the April conference at Noumea, New Caledonia, one of particular 
interest to this Dominion. Representatives were from Britain, France, United 
States, Netherlands, Australia and New Zealand. The 50 delegates of the 
three main racial groups—Micronesian, Melanesian and Polynesian— 
represented over 3,000,000 people scattered over an area of nearly 20 million 
square miles. 

Commenting on the Conference the Wellington Evening Post said: 


That representatives of such widely scattered native races with different 
languages, customs, and religious cults, should be meeting to exchange informa- 


tion and ideas with a view to raising their living and social standards marks an 
important step in the advancement of mankind. 


The Chairman, Sir Brian Freeston, Governor of Fiji and High Commis- 
sioner for the Western Pacific, stated that never before in the history of the 
world had all the peoples of the South Pacific met in a representative capacity 
under one roof. He called the gathering “A Parliament of South Pacific 
peoples”. 

Discussions were under three main heads, which included health, economic 
development, social welfare and such subjects as mosquito control, child 
welfare, dietetics, nutrition and tropical diseases. None of these territories 
has been fully developed and their potentialities in food, timber and fish are 
only now being fully investigated. 

The importance of the South Pacific Islands to this Dominion cannot be 
overestimated. We hold a trusteeship under the United Nations over Samoa 
and do a considerable trade with Fiji, while on Nauru and Ocean Islands we 
are entirely dependent for our phosphate supplies without which we could 
not manufacture the 800,000 tons of superphosphate so necessary for the 
fertilization of our pastures, on which our primary production depends. 
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New Development Loan 


ie announcing the launching of the {20,000,000 Government National 
Development Loan Mr. J. T. Watts, Minister of Industries and Commerce, 
said 
one of the major problems facing New Zealand is to secure adequate capital both 
overseas and locally to finance the tremendous undertakings, both public and 
private, which we feel that our future development requires. 


The period is 9 years, interest rate at 3} per cent; the issue price of £98 ros. od. 
gives a return of £3 195. od. per cent. Though the loan is partly conversional 
it is mainly to be used for capital works for National development, including 
hydro-electrical works, land development, railways, roads, schools, and 
housing. One good feature is the decision to apply it to public works and 
thereby reduce the demands on the taxpayers. The gilt-edged rate, in con- 
sequence, has now increased by approximately one per cent. The terms of the 
loan were considered attractive, and a few days after closing date (June 30) 
the Associate Minister of Finance, Mr. C. M. Bowden, announced that the 
total subscribed was £21,660,000., 


Social Security Fund 


HE annual expenditure on Social Security has now reached £59,000,000, 

an alarming sum for a population of 2 million. When the scheme was 
introduced by the Labour Government of 1936 it was examined by the 
English actuary, Mr. Maddox, who onavisit to New Zealand calculated that on 
a national income of £150,000,000 the cost would be £17,850,000. Since then 
many more benefits have been attached to the Fund and today on a national 
income of £325,200,000 we are paying for age, widows, family and universal 
superannuation £46,300,000, medical and hospital benefits {10,400,000 and 
in addition {2,900,000 for other benefits. Such heavy expenditure is only 
possible while markets for our primary products remain near the present 
high levels, but as soon as a recession takes place it is generally recognized 
that the whole scheme will require drastic remodelling. 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce conference in April last ineffec- 
tually urged the Government to set up an expert committee to investigate 
the whole Social Security system with particular reference to the Dominion’s 
ability to bear the heavy cost in periods of less buoyant markets and dimin- 
ished revenue, but the benefits of Social Security are so generous and so 
generally popular that any Government attempting to modify it might be 
politically effaced. 


Land Development 


ESPITE the fact that New Zealand is the largest supplier to Britain of 
dairy produce and meat, there is a constant urge both within this 
country and from Britain for greater and greater production. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. S. G. Holland, stated proudly that our exports this year 
would reach in meat 375,000 tons, butter and cheese 250,000 tons and wool 
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1,200,000 bales, with a total value of £215,000,000. In dairy produce the 
1952/53 production exceeds last year’s record level by 6} per cent. 

Critics fail to realize the enormously increased production of the last twelve 
years and the plans for further increases, Since the present Government took 
over control in 1949 the acquisition of land for development took on a new 
emphasis. The total area of land acquired by the State since the last war is 
1,555,220 acres, Of this, to date, 1,018,984 acres have been disposed of to 
2,601 ex-service settlers, 112,417 acres to civilian settlers, and 423,819 acres 
are now under development. Approximately 1,000 graded ex-service dairy 
farmers will be settled on farms this year. The present land policy takes into 
account the differing requirements of settlers with the object of speeding up 
settlement. Land is now made available in several stages. For example it may 
be bought wholly unimproved or partly grassed; grassed and ring-fenced but 
without buildings; highly developed unit with out-buildings but with tem- 
porary living accommodation; or highly developed unit with complete 
buildings, but the living accommodation may be a house which would 
provide basic needs for a small family and could be easily added to as circum- 
stances permit. 

Each year more than 40,000 acres of unimproved land is cultivated and 
sown in grass and this mainly comprises land which farmers formerly con- 
sidered unresponsive to grasses and consequently a waste of effort. Land 
described as “‘bush sick” and fit for nothing has been revolutionized by the 
introduction of cobalt, and in the Waikato-Taupo districts pumice lands 
previously considered of little or no value have been drained, ploughed, 


sown down in specially suitable grasses, top dressed with superphosphate 
and now heavily stocked with sheep or cattle. The Government is spending 
£9 million annually on developing marginal and unproductive lands, and 
concentrating on scrub, gumlands, sand-dunes, swamps, and parched areas. 
Expansion on the present scale marks a rate of progress never previously 
experienced in the history of this country. 


Immigration 


NNUAL Government assisted immigration has now been reduced to 
5,000 from Britain and 1,500 from the Netherlands. 

It is estimated that total permanent gain from all countries for the last 12 
months has reached 17,622, the highest since 1870. The present assisted pas- 
sage scheme from Britain provides for unmarried men and women under 46 
years of age, married persons who have not more than 2 children and are 
nominated by friends or relatives who undertake to provide housing and 
conditionally that the husband be a skilled worker or farmer. Every effort is 
being made to secure as many men as possible for the building and engineer- 
ing trades, also women nurses and typists. Migrants from the Netherlands 
are limited to unmarried men and women who can show some qualifications 
in the desired occupational categories. 


New Zealand, 
August 1953. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION 


_S gesansae had any serious expectation that the Canadian Liberal Party 
would be defeated in the general election held on August ro, but all the 
political experts predicted a very substantial reduction of the unwieldy 
majority secured by it in the election of 1949, when it won 193 out of the 262 
seats in the House of Commons. It has not been able to repeat this success 
which established a record, but it has surprised even its wildest optimists by 
retaining 171 seats ina House of Commons whose membership was increased 
by the last redistribution Bill to 265, and it will, therefore, when a Speaker 
is elected, have a majority of 76 over any possible combination of opponents. 
Final figures of the popular vote are not yet available, but such as have been 
compiled reveal that the Liberals, who won a considerable number of seats 
in three-cornered contests, have polled a minority of the total vote and once 
more there will be a very unfair representation of Canadian political sentiment 
in the new House of Commons. But the parliamentary mandate of the 
Liberals is decisive and their claim to be the only party with nation-wide 
strength is sustained, because supporters of the Government have been 
elected from all the ten Provinces. The Liberals carried all save a fraction of 
the seats in Quebec, made unexpected gains in the Maritime Provinces, and 
almost held their own in Ontario, where the Conservative hopes of gains had 
been high and their only serious reverse was in the western Province of 
Saskatchewan, which used to be one of their chief strongholds. Their real 
battle was with their ancient foes, the Conservatives, and the belief of the 
latter that the cry “‘it is time for a change” would operate powerfully in their 
favour, particularly in Ontario, proved fallacious as their meagre gain of 
5 seats in Ontario was offset by losses elsewhere and their total has only been 
raised from 47 to 50. 

International affairs and Canada’s relations with Britain and the rest of the 
Commonwealth received very little attention during the campaign. However, 
both Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. Pearson, his Secretary for External Affairs, 
made unequivocal statements about the determination of the Government 
to support both the UNO and the North Atlantic Union to the limit of 
Canada’s resources, and their pronouncements were endorsed by the leaders 
of all the Parties in opposition. The tariff, which used to be a staple subject 
of controversy in Canadian elections, was not an issue, but in certain con- 
stituencies the pressure of local textile interests, who complain that they are 
suffering severely from the competition of foreign imports, particularly 
British, induced candidates, mostly Conservatives, to pledge themselves to 
work for better protection for these interests. 

The high level of well-diffused prosperity now prevailing in Canada and 
the absence of serious unemployment were important factors in the victory 
of the Liberals and, sensing that most of the public were in a contented 
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mood and not eager for reforms, they offered wisely a very conservative 
programme containing few specific promises of reforms. It suited the political 
temper of their leader, Mr. St. Laurent, who is distinctly a Liberal of the 
Right, and, apart from undertaking to persevere with his efforts for a modest 
reform of the Constitution, he merely promised to keep his Party in the pro- 
gtessive paths which it had been following. But the equipment of Mr. St. 
Laurent for the leadership of a Canadian political Party is very formidable. As 
a French-Canadian, he could rely upon the support of the great majority of 
his racial compatriots, who are a very clannish folk and now control more 
than 80 out of the 265 seats in the House of Commons, and, as a very devout 
Roman Catholic, he could count upon the sympathy of the leaders of his 
Church and its adherents, who form nearly 44 per cent of the total population 
of Canada. His major speeches and broadcasts were far from models of 
classical eloquence and often verged upon dullness, but at what the Americans 
call “‘whistlestop” meetings he was very effective in friendly little talks to 
small audiences, and his managers were at pains to arrange for him frequent 
meetings with schoolchildren at which he interspersed with unique skill 
expressions of his devotion to their interests with subtle propaganda for his 
Party. Indeed people in Quebec City, who knew him as a very able, but 
rather hard-boiled and sharp-tempered corporation lawyer, were amused at 
his successful transformation in the English-speaking Provinces into the 
rdle of the benevolent “Uncle Louis”, who doted upon children and yearned 
to see two chickens in the pot on Sundays in every Canadian household. 
But, even if he was acting a part, he dominated the campaign from its start, 
overshadowing all his colleagues, and he usually had the best of his exchanges 
with Mr. Drew. He was very skilful in answering the charges of wastefulness 
and extravagance levelled at his administration and, after Mr. Drew had made 
an explicit pledge to reduce taxation, he showed great courage and honesty 
in declaring that he would make no promises to reduce taxation as long as 
there was any serious threat to Canada’s security. Only once, in a speech in 
the West, did he depart from his habitual caution, when he reminded an 
audience how a great political party in an adjacent country had during a 
recent election solemnly pledged itself to drastic cuts in taxation, but had 
found itself unable to fulfil its pledge, and this sneer at the Republican Party 
of the United States, which was duly noted south of the border, was con- 
sidered very unfortunate and untimely in view of Canada’s urgent needs for 
friends in that Party, at Washington, who could frustrate the designs of its 
high protectionist elements against Canada’s export trade. But the Prime 
Minister made such an enormous contribution to the victory of his Party 
that he is now rated a greater artist in electioneering than the late Mackenzie 
King, which is high praise. 

The Liberals also profited by the fact that the industrial and commercial 
communities have great confidence in Mr. Howe, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, and the huge outlays of the Government upon war contracts in 
recent years enabled it to exercise subtle pressure for winning the support 
of, or at least reducing to passivity during the election, leaders of industry 
and business, whose political affiliations were Conservative. Furthermore, 
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by skilful propaganda the Liberals have been able to implant in the minds of 
a multitude of the less fortunate classes—the beneficiaries of family allow- 
ances, old-age pensions and other features of the social security programme— 
the idea that they were the sole originators of it, as they were not, and 
that these safeguards against poverty and hardship might be withdrawn or 
curtailed if another party were entrusted with power. So there is consider- 
able ground for agreement with the diagnosis of the causes of the Liberal 
victory offered by the Ottawa Journal (Conservative) on the day after the 
election. After paying warm tribute to “the undeniable personal prestige 
of the Prime Minister” and pointing out that the current prosperity was an 
immense asset for the Liberals it proceeded thus: 


There were other things. There was the fact, something new in democratic 
politics, of the power that accrues to a Government under the welfare state. 
Today Governments do not begin to die immediately they are born. They begin 
to consolidate their power. 

Many Canadians see little difference between our major parties. When, there- 
fore, one of these parties, long in office, takes to itself command of many of the 
agencies of communication, when it controls the vast and ever-increasing 
patronage of political power, when in the minds of millions of citizens, it becomes 
the dispenser of billions of dollars through social services, when through the 
years it attracts to its ranks recruits of brains and ambition, when increasing 
numbers of people in business and the professions become beholden to it, then 
that party becomes a principality within the state, entrenched mightily in power. 

Mr. St. Laurent’s Government yesterday had not only the support of all who 
believed that he alone might be the safe custodian of their security: it com- 


manded as well and overwhelmingly the support of what is called Big Business. 


The Conservative Party’s Campaign 


B* contrast with the quiet persuasive technique of Mr. St. Laurent, Mr. 
Drew, the Conservative leader’s, method of campaigning was robust, 
sometimes too flamboyant. His speeches were carefully reasoned, well phrased 
and delivered with forcible vigour, and he made the most of his quite strong 
case against the Government, for wastefulness, extravagance, high taxation 
and the loss of overseas markets. He argued that the recent success of the 
drive of the Republican protectionists at Washington for barriers against 
imports from Canada proved that the trade policy of the Liberals had left 
Canada dangerously dependent upon an American market, which would 
always be precarious, and he undertook that, if he was put in power, he 
would proceed without delay to London to negotiate with the British 
Government about new trade arrangements, which would aim to restore 
sales of Canadian products in Britain to their former level. But he over- 
played his hand when he supplemented his explicit pledge to cut Federal 
taxation by 500 million dollars per annum as soon as he attained office by a 
comprehensive programme of reforms, and the Liberals were not slow to 
challenge the worth of his pledge by pointing out that the implementation 
of his proposed reforms would involve fresh annual expenditures of about 
double the projected cut in taxation. 

But the most disastrous error of Mr. Drew’s strategy was his repetition of 
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his successful gamble in 1949 by a bold bid for support in Quebec through 
his endorsement of the stand taken by Mr. Duplessis, the Premier of Quebec. 
Mr. Duplessis, leader of the Union Nationale Party, had come out against 
the Federal provincial agreements about taxation, which the nine other 
provincial ministries had signed, and against any other moves for the 
aggrandizement of the Federal authority at the expense of provincial rights. 
But these agreements about taxation, under which the Provinces ceded 
their rights about income taxation to the Federal Government, and received 
compensatory annual grants on a generous scale, are very popular in the 
poorer Provinces, whose financial problems have been greatly eased by 
them, and the Liberals did not find it hard to convince many taxpayers in 
these Provinces that their load of provincial taxes would be much heavier if 
Mr. Drew were given power at Ottawa to cancel or alter the tax agreements 
which he had condemned as undermining the structure of Confederation. 
Undoubtedly it was the acceptance of this argument as valid that enabled the 
Liberals to make gains in the Maritime Provinces and to hold very dubious 
seats in Manitoba. Furthermore, Mr. Frost, who, after succeeding Mr. Drew 
as Premier of Ontario, had signed a taxation agreement with the Federal 
Government, disliked Mr. Drew’s crusade against the pacts and in the 
Federal election adopted for himself and his Cabinet a policy of complete 
neutrality, with the result that they are being blamed for the failure of the 
Conservative attack in Ontario. In addition not a few old-fashioned Con- 
servatives in the English-speaking provinces deplored Mr. Drew’s attempted 
rapprochement with Mr. Duplessis, whom they regard as an anti-British isola- 
tionist and a disturber of the national harmony. 

Mr. Drew’s gamble could only have been justified if it had secured the 
intervention of Mr. Duplessis as an active ally in the Federal election. But 
Mr. Duplessis knew, if Mr. Drew did not, that he would court a serious 
rebuff if he urged his fellow clansman to desert an eminent statesman of 
their own race and religion in favour of a Protestant from Ontario like 
Mr. Drew. So, while he permitted some of his henchmen to campaign for 
Conservative candidates, he refrained from even a mild exhortation to his 
followers of the Union Nationale to vote for them. So Mr. Drew only got 
meagre compensation in Quebec, the net gain of a single seat, for the aliena- 
tion of voters in other provinces through his courtship of the French 
Canadians, and his gamble was a complete failure. 

Today the results of this calamitous error and the inability of Mr. Drew 
to win more than 32 seats out of his own Province of Ontario’s quota of 85 
must raise doubts about his retention of the leadership of his Party. For this 
réle he has many qualifications, but one great disability, namely that in the 
eyes of the numerous plain folk, who live on the farms and in the small 
towns of Canada, he is the perfect pattern of the prosperous urban citizen, 
who in their view gets too large a share of the national income, and they 
look askance at him as a Curzonian type of “most superior person”. At the 
convention of the Conservative Party, which in 1948 chose Mr. Drew as its 
leader, a strong wing of it favoured the claims of Mr. John Diefenbaker, 
Q.C., of Saskatchewan, now one of the best debaters in Parliament. From 
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1940 onwards Mr. Diefenbaker held in the hostile terrain of Saskatchewan 
a vety difficult seat with increased majorities through popular admiration 
for his courage and integrity and, having seen this seat wiped out by the last 
redistribution, he moved in the late election to the Prince Albert division of 
his Province, where the Conservative candidate in 1949 secured only 2,258 
votes out of a total poll of about 18,500 and has now won a spectacular vic- 
tory, which has increased enormously his prestige as a vote getter. 


The Socialist Programme 


HE current success of the system of free enterprise in North America 
has inevitably produced in Canada a political climate singularly un- 
favourable for the Socialist programme of the C.C.F., but their leader Mr. 
Coldwell advocated it with great skill and studied moderation, laying special 
stress upon the claim that only his party was in earnest about the inauguration 
of a national scheme of health insurance. He and his lieutenants also made a 
vigorous arraignment of the St. Laurent Ministry for its apathy about the 
loss of overseas markets and for its errors in judgment about the policy of 
grain marketing, and the recent sharp fall in the price of wheat helped their 
argument that in the negotiations for a renewal of the international wheat 
agreement at Washington the Canadian negotiators erred in marching in 
step with their American colleagues in demanding a price for wheat which 
the British delegates thought exorbitant. Accordingly substantial gains by 
the C.C.F. in Saskatchewan and British Columbia have increased their quota 
of seats from 13 to 23 and they are entitled to be pleased with the election. 
At the start of the campaign the Social Credit Party, encouraged by their 
capture of the provincial government of British Columbia, advertised that 
they planned to create a nation-wide organization and place over 200 candi- 
dates in the field, but this ambitious scheme came to grief and the Social 
Crediters were only a serious factor in Alberta and British Columbia. In the 
former Province they won an extra seat, but their gains in British Columbia 
were far below their hopes, and with a total strength of 15 they remain a 
sectional faction. 
Canada, 
August 1953 
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@ Savings Certificates are a gilt-edged investment. They may be 
bought in single documents representing 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, 50 
and 100 units of 15/- each. 








Each Savings Certificate costs 15/- and becomes 20s. 3d. in 
10 years. You may hold 700 of these 15/- units in addition to 
permitted holdings of Certificates of earlier issues. 





£525 invested in Savings Certificates becomes £708 in ten years’ 
time. All interest is income tax free. 





Over the 10 year period the interest paid is equivalent to 3 per 
cent per annum. If you are paying the standard rate of 9/- in 
the £ this is equivalent to a taxable investment yielding £5. 10.9 
per cent. 





National Savings Certificates of earlier issues continue to earn 
good interest. 





Full information from your stockbroker, banker or other pro- 
fessional adviser, your local Savings Centre, Post Office or Trustee 
Savings Bank. 
EASY to buy... EASY to hold 
EASY to cash 
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